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Let the Lilies iciatien 


ANCY a fabric in hues that rival the gor- 
geous pastel tints of sunset, woven to repro- 
duce the shimmer of moonlight on water. Picture 
this fashioned by fingers that have caught their 
cunning from the hand that drapes the mists. 
Add the sparkle of a jewel that flashes like dew 
in the heart of a dusky rose and you have a 
vision of milady gowned in Goetz All Silk Satin. 
Idealistic? —but yes! Idealism in style-pictures, 
idealism in style-descriptions always fascinate 
the mind of the feminine. 

So we have employed it reasonably in the 
advertising of The Goetz Silk Mfg. Co. of New 
York. Sales figures for 1921 to date were 
astonishingly better than those of 1920. In 
dollars and yardage they were well over the 
best like period in the history of this concern. 

Advertising does pay the advertiser when 
wisely planned, prepared ahd placed. 
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The Renewal of Prosperity 


Freight rates to the Atlantic Coast have been cut 
25 per cent. 

Federal financial aid through the War Finance 
Corporation seems assured. 

With these favorable factors, farmers are going to 
be much better off this Fall than they had dared 
to hope. 

Present prices are below those of 1920, but far above 
the average of normal years. 


“Dollar Wheat” used to be a golden dream. We 
have “dollar and a quarter wheat” today. 

And farm wages are reduced to much less than half 
the wages paid a year ago. Farmers will make a 
profit this year. 

The renewal of prosperity has set in with the sale of 
crops—and farm income increases steadily until the 
end of the year. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit is the only national 
flexible farm medium. You can buy all or any part 
of its circulation to fit the particular needs of your 
business. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


A. B. C. Circulation 1,900,000 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1841 Established 1882 

Pennsylvania Farmer The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1880 Established 1900 

The Breeder’s Gazette St. Paul 
Established 1881 Hoard’s Dairyman 

The Nebraska Farmer Established 1870 
Establighed 1859 Progressive Farmer 

Lincoln, Neb. Established 1886 

Wallaces’ Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh 
Established 1895 Memphis, Atlanta, _— 

The Ohio Farmer The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1848 Established 1843 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1877 Established 1870 


Western Representatives Eastern Representativcs 
STANDARD FarM Papers, INC. Wattace C. Rronarpson, Ino 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C 
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[he American Tobacco Company 
Ties Up Sales Talk with 
Advertising Copy 


Has Substituted the Voice of the Company for Haphazard Selling 


By Robert Bostick 


’T°HERE has been many an ar- 

gument pro and con on the 
standardized sales talk. The sub- 
ject is almost as broad as asking 


pany old-fashioned salesmanship 
left much to be desired. With 
wide distribution of its product 
and a large selling force, personal 





where a salesman 
gets his selling ar- 
guments, 

Many a sales 
manager who says 
he doesn’t believe 
in the standard- 
ized sales talk fur- 
nishes a sales man- 
ual and thus admits 
the principle that 
methods can be 
standardized. 

Admitting that 
s long as business 
lasts new methods 
of selling will be 
discovered, that a 
man selling a loco- 
motive or a system 
of industrial man- 
agement will need 
more technical 
knowledge and 
have to change 
his methods more 
often than a man 
selling an inex- 

nsive article of 








C. MOWER, advertis- 
* ing manager and mem- 
ber of the board of di- 
rectors of the American 
Tobacco Company, says: 
“We have launched a con- 
tinuous campaign of small 
space in preferred position, 
which began to run in Jan- 
uary and which will con- 
tinue throughout this year. 
These advertisements are ap- 
pearing in practically every 
newspaper in this country, 
both American and foreign. 
This is our present plan of 
advertising Lucky Strike 
and one which works even 
better with our sales organi- 
zation than any previous 
plan. You can see that it 
is almost impossible for any 
of our men to go any- 
where and not be able to 
show the dealer the Lucky 
Strike advertising in his 





local paper.” 





contact with each 
salesman was diffi- 
cult. It was hard 
to know what each 
salesman was going 
to say. 

The American 
Tobacco Company 
believes in con- 
crete sales ideas, 
standardized as to 
form prepared by 
the home office. 
The _ institution 
continues to sell 
through the sales- 
man, but it tells 
him what to say. 
And lest he forget, 
it is laid down for 
him in type. He 
must say it as 
printed. He must 
carry the message 
of his house to 
the trade. He 
must forget his 
own “sell or bust” 
inventions. 

In the old days 





wide distribution, 
the fact remains that tried and 
tisted selling arguments should 
get a chance to be heard, and that 
the sales talk should tie up as 
cosely as possible with the na- 
tional advertising. 

Even in the latter type of com- 


in a company with a large sales 
force it sometimes happened that 
the junior partner handed the 
salesman a sample, a territory, a 
mileage book and the parting ad- 
monition: “Go out and sell. Let's 
see how good you are.” 


Table of Contents on page 162 
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And the salesman moved as his 
spirit willed. He was a free-lance. 
He folldwed his own ideas. He 
had no place in particular to go, 
and he went where he pleased. 
He said whatever impressed him 
as a good selling argument. He 
told funny stories. He was a 
good mixer and a good spender. 
He cultivated first names. He 
calied everybody Jim and Hank 
and Bob and Gus. He was like 
an old-line politician. He kissed 
babies and said flattering things to 
wives and mothers. He _ sold 
through personality. Merit of 
merchandise was an incidental. 

If there were spots in his ter- 
ritory which he failed to reach, 
he had a rock-ribbed alibi. Per- 
haps it was a cloudburst, a bliz- 
zard, an avalanche or smallpox. 
If there were people he couldn’t 
sell, they were crabs. And he got 
by with it because there was no 
way for the junior partner to 
check him up. 

Vaguely the junior partner be- 
lieved that the salesman had his 
territory in the hollow of his 
hand. He didn’t dare investigate 
or discharge him. And he relied 
on the salesman’s explanations of 
“no sales” as being gospel truth. 

Witness a _ radical departure 
from tradition as illustrated by 
the American Tobacco Company’s 
tried out and tested standardized 
plan of salesmanship. 

After many years of experi- 
ence with the public and with 
salesmen of every kind, it has 
boiled down its accrued knowledge 
to an established argument for 
every brand and a standardized 
method of approach and demon- 
stration. 

The argument is the company’s 
own responsible message and it 
is couched in the company’s own 
words. The salesman must mem- 
orize it and drill himself to its 
use as a good actor memorizes 
and acts his lines, 

So that over all this broad land 
today, over 700 salesmen of the 
American Tobacco Company are 
using this standardized argument. 
And in spite of their original pro- 
test that such a system would 
never take the place of personality, 


the result has been amazing. Now . 
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they are strongly in favor of it 
because “nothing succeeds like 
success,” 

The definite voice of the com- 
pany has created more confidence 
than the usual glib talk of the 
sales world. It is sensible anc 
direct and most definite. It is 
based on conditions and undenia 
ble fact. Above all, it is abso 
lutely reliable. It was conceived 
and approved by the executives o/ 
the company and it has organized 
and financial responsibility be 
hind it. 


MOVES ON REGULAR SCHEDULE 


The salesman instead of mov 
ing to suit himself, moves on a 
regular schedule. His work is 
laid out ahead of him. Instead 
of wondering just where he is 
going to work tomorrow, he 
knows. He knows exactly whom 
he is going to see and where they 
are. He sees no more and he sees 
no less. And the executive offi- 
cers know where the salesman is, 
where he is going to be tomorrow 
and next Tuesday and any day of 
any week thereafter. Such is the 
power of the schedule. 

The country is divided into frac- 
tional sales zones. Each man has 
a certain territory to cover. He 
has a certain time in which to 
cover it for it is accurately known 
how many dealers there are and 
how long it should take to see 
them. He has no stop-overs or 
lay-offs. 

The only thing that can stop 
him is an act of Providence. 

He moves on an inelastic time- 
table. He must be on his toes 
every minute. His mind is neces- 
sarily concentrated on his work 
and he knows that he has no time 
to waste. He can use just as 
many winning smiles as formerly, 
offer as many glad-hands and kiss 
as many babies, but he can’t break 
or bend that standardized argu- 
ment, the form of demonstration 
or the schedule of movement. The 
company’s authoritative voice, ob- 
viously establishing more definite 
responsibility, takes the place of 
selling tricks or funny stories and 
no real individuality is lost, It is 
a matter of record that some of 
the best known “extemporaneous” 
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OLD COLONY TRUST CO. 
BOSTON 


) THENEW YORK TRUST CO. 
NEW YORK 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA N. A. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


» NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 
CLEVELAND 


Great Banks— 
and their meaning 


wa one thinks of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, The New York Trust 


Company, The Bank of California N. A., 
or the National City Bank of Cleveland, it 
is not of imposing grills and marble floors,— 
it is of institutions organized for service. 


—. And advertising has materially contributed to 


and the forming of that opinion. 
see 
or 





Advertising—produced according to McCann 
standards—is helping to create personalities for 


stop these four great banks. 

me- If you are a banker and want expert advertis- 
j p 

toes ing assistance, we can give you the same kind of 


counsel that has helped to build prestige for these 
famous institutions. 

If you are interested we will welcome your 
inquiry. 


THE H.K M©&CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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after-dinner speakers in the world 
almost invariably learn their 
speeches by heart beforehand. 

The plan has other advantages. 
Time-is saved, not only for the 
salesman but for the dealers he 
calls on. Lost motion is elimi- 
nated. The salesman becomes 
more ernest and businesslike as 
compared with his old move- 
when-you-please policy. 

Confidence is created in the 
mind of the dealer when he lis- 
tens to the voice of the company 
and knows in his heart that every 
statement that is made is true 
and every promise advanced will 
be kept, because a big corporation 
is back of it. It pleases many a 
dealer to know that he is re- 
garded as a business man, and the 
salesman’s approach is shorn of 
the nonsense and meaningless gab 
of other days. A lot of useless 
conversation about the weather 
and the relative standing of ball 
teams is eliminated. 

In over 700 sales zones today 
this same argument is being re- 
peated word for word for the 
various brands of cigarettes and 
tobaccos—the same standardized 
approach is being made—the same 
demonstrations are being per- 
formed. There are no misunder- 
standings—no crossing of orders 
—no misrepresentations—no mis- 
interpretations. The whole army 
moves in perfect rhythm. 

The result can’t help being what 
it ought to be. 

And the result means wide- 
spread distribution, which is the 
primary aim of the sales plan. 

Wherever tobacco is sold, the 
brands of the American Tobacco 
Company must be on sale. A 
storekeeper may build his store in 
the wilderness or on the peak of 
a mountain, yet the salesman 
must reach him. ; 

Isolation is no excuse. There is 
no such thing as isolation in the 
salesman’s vocabulary. This is 
the age of the motor car, and the 
American Tobacco Company pro- 
vides its salesmen with them. The 
isolation alibi has died a natural 
death and the only thing the com- 
pany will accept is a report show- 
ing what dealers have been seen 
and what they have bought. 
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With the whole country divided 
into zones and every zone pro- 
vided with an experienced crew, 
there is no spot in America, how- 
ever secluded, which does not hear 
the sales message, see the display 
of brands and witness the demon 
strations. 


A NATION-WIDE SALES BLANKET 


It is a sales blanket spread ove: 
the nation with no dealer too 
humble to creep within its folds. 

Let’s follow the American To- 
bacco Company’s retail salesman 
for a little while. Today he is 
at Fall River, Mass. Columbia 
Street is his territory. He ha: 
six calls to make this morning 
and six this afternoon. The list 
of names and addresses is in his 
book. He doesn’t have to wonder 
where he is going to work, He 
knows. His division manager 
knows. The supervising field sales 
manager knows, and the chief at 
headquarters knows. i @ a 
schedule, not a guess, and he is 
a soldier, not an adventurer. 

At eight o’clock in the morning 
he is at the garage where his car 
is parked. He examines the car 
for defects and supplies. He ex- 


amines the tobacco and cigarette 


stock he carries in the car. It 
must be complete according to 
official requirements. Not even a 
package of cigarettes may be 
missing. He must have this stock 
for small cash sales and imme- 
diate deliveries. These small cash 
sales often occur. He must be 
ready for them. 

At 8:30 he is at work. He 
enters the first store on his list 
with his display kit in his hand. 
It is wrapped in green cloth. He 
opens it and arranges his samples 
on it according to the standardized 
plan. Meantime, he is briskly an- 
nouncing to the dealer that he 
represents the American Tobacco 
Company. An alcohol lamp occu- 
pies the centre of his samples. An 
open tin cup is on it. While he is 
talking he opens a can of Lucky 
Strike. smoking tobacco, for ex- 
ample, and puts a quantity in the 
tin cup. He holds it under the 
nose of the dealer. He wants him 
to smell it. 

“You have seen our advertise- 
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Response and Confidence 


A large mail order advertiser recently ex- 
pressed his gratification at the large unit 
sales which resulted from inquiries received 


from their advertising in THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN. 


Even a casual analysis of THE AMERI- 
CAN WOMAN circulation would show 
that this result might be expected. Going as 
it does into a half million small town homes, 
with their tremendous buying power and to 
people who have grown ‘to have full confi- 
dence in its advertising columns, it would 
be strange if such results were not secured 


for our advertisers. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Busees of Circulations 


Vestern Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
\V. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harine, Mgr. 
‘0 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 


I ietereeneermrerteeseneneieemeeeneentenemenenmentinnlnnauienenrnenenetetienieineeeeeccierietiteeieienerentneeenennetnnieemnr nn enmnennmeT 
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ment for the Lucky Strike cig- 
arette,” he says. “You have seen 
the expression ‘It’s toasted.’ Do 
you know why we use it or what 
it means? It is to develop the 
flavor and seal it in. You don’t 
eat raw meat, Mr. Smith. You 
don’t drink raw coffee. You pre- 
fer toast to soggy bread.” 

Meantime he has been toasting 
the tobacco, and with this opera- 
tion complete he holds the cup 
under the dealer’s nose again and 
says: “Smell it now.” The fra- 
grant aroma is unmistakable and 
the dealer can’t fail to Be im- 
pressed. He knows now the pur- 
pose of the advertising. 

The demonstration never fails 
to arouse interest. Customers 
coming into the store are arrested 
by the sight and the fragrant odor 
of the toasted tobacco enters their 
nostrils. If others come in at the 
conclusion of the demonstration, 
the salesman will make it all over 
again and repeat the same argu- 
ment. He will even sell a pack- 
age of anything he carries to a 
man in the store and credit the 
sale through the dealer. 

His demonstration concluded, 
he examines the dealer’s stock of 
cigarettes, smoking and chewing 
tobacco. If the dealer does not 
care to lay in a big supply he will 
sell him what he wants, no mat- 
ter if it happens to be only one 
small package. As a direct se- 
quence to the time-saving stand- 
ardized sales talk the drop ship- 
ment follows. 


THE DROP SHIPMENT IDEA 


The drop shipment idea was 
devised to get quick action for the 
dealer when he wanted it, instead 
of waiting for possible immediate 
activity on the part of the job- 
ber. Some jobbers are enterpris- 
ing; others are not. The drop 
shipment takes nothing from the 
jobber, but does render a very real 
and quick service to the dealer. 
It is a simple and obvious plan; 
perhaps that is why it is working 
out successfully. 

The salesman will take the 
dealer’s order for whatever brands 
he wishes and promise immediate 
delivery of fresh goods direct 
from the factory. It pleases the 
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dealer to have a direct factory 
connection. It gives him the 
chance to say to his trade that 
his goods are always fresh. The 
goods are delivered fresh from the 
factory and billed through the 
jobber. Direct contact with the 
dealer is always desirable and it 
can thus be established without 
disturbing jobbing connections. 
As a matter of fact the jobber 
himself likes the idea because the 
salesman ‘is doing his work for 
him and relieving him of the 
trouble of calling on his trade. 
The drop shipment adds immeas- 
urable strength to the sales plan. 

When night comes the salesman 
has called on his twelve customers. 
He usually sells at least ten out 
of twelve. His sales book shows 
just what he has accomplished. 
The orders are mailed to the home 
office and copies thereof to the 
division manager and the super- 
vising field manager. The sales- 
man’s day is completely done. He 
has no worries and no regrets. 
He has no apologies to make. He 
is through according to schedule. 
He is ready to begin the next 
day’s work precisely where the 
home office has scheduled him. 
And the home office knows he 
will be there. The division man- 
ager knows he will be there. So, 
also, does the supervising field 
manager. 

At stated intervals each crew in 
each zone works the “Red, White 
and Blue.” This is a systematic 
checking-up not alone on the sales- 
man’s results with his trade, but 
also his knowledge of his own 
business and to see if he is ad- 
hering rigidly to the sales plan as 
laid down in the textbook of his 
company. 

The salesman is checked up by 
the division manager, He goes 
over the salesman’s route and 
tries to sell the same people. He 
wants to know what the salesman 
may have missed and why. He 
gives the same demonstrations, 
offers the standardized argument. 
That night the salesman must 
look upon the division manager 
as a dealer and give him the sales 
argument and demonstration. The 
following day the _ supervisor 
comes along and he makes the 
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same examination of the division 
manager. 

So that there is no chance for 
incorrect work—no chance that 
the salesman will substitute some 
words of his own for the words 
of the company. There is no 
change for “phoney” orders or 
false alibis. 

The whole plan makes the ad- 
vertising results of the company 
approach 100 per cent in sales co- 
operation. The selling talk of the 
man on the road and the advertis- 
ing message are both the authori- 
tative voice of the company. Both 
are far more than impromptu, 
spur of the moment arguments. 
They are based on study and 
facts. 

Many a company could study 
this plan of the American To- 
bacco Company to advantage. It 
is a time for the sales and ad- 
vertising department to be closely 
linked together. 

What better way than to make 
the voice of the company the on* 
argument, and have it carried 
abroad by both the advertising 
medium and the salesman who 
calls on the retailer? 


Olive Association Account for 
Lord & Thomas 


The California Olive Association, a 


co-operative organization of growers 
and packers mutually interested in the 
marketing of ripe olives, has retained 
Lord & Thomas, Los Angeles, to handle 
its advertising campaigns. 

The purpose of the preliminary trade 
comenion will be to establish confidence 
in the quality of the association brands 
and to acquaint retailers with the actual 
facts concerning the olive situation. 

A campaign is being planned to les- 
sen resistance of the trade and public 
against the consumption of ripe olives. 
It will also acquaint them with the 
methods employed by the association. 


D’Arcy Has Hipolite Account 


The Hipolite Company, of St. Louis, 
manufacturer of Hipolite Marshmallow 
Creme, has placed its advertising with 
the D'Arcy Advertising Company, of St. 
Louis. General magazines, newspapers 
and trade papers will be used. 


M. F. Riblett Makes a Change 


M. F. Riblett has left the Rocky 
Mountain News, Denver, to become ad- 
vertising manager of the Colorado 
Springs Gazette. 
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“The Industrial Digest” 
Announced 


The first number of The Industria 
Digest, a weekly publication, will ap 
pear next month. It will be issued in 
New York by the Periodical Digest Cor 
poration. Sylvan Hoffman, president 0: 
this corporation, has been connecte: 
with several business publications a 
business and _ advertising manager 
Eltinge F. Warner, publisher, is ais: . 
publisher of Smart Set, Field an 
Stream and other publications. Prentic: 
Winchell, the editor, was formerly edi 
tor of Paper. 

The Industrial Digest will digest ar 
ticles in the industrial and busines 
press each week, the digests to be classi 
fied according to various industria 
divisions. 

Industrial Magazines, Incorporated 
has been appointed to represent the ney 
publication in the advertising field. 


New Accounts of Wood, 
Putnam & Wood 


The Ammidon Company, Baltimore, 
manufacturer of kitchen utensils, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Baltimore office of the Wood, Putnan 
& Wood Co. National periodicals ar: 
being used. 

The Philadelphia office of this agency 
has obtained the account of the Gas 
Utilities Corporation, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, distributor of the “Hot 
Wave” Gas Fired Boiler. Copy is 
now running in Pennsylvania news 
papers, with a plan for a national cam 
paign in progress. 

The Lea Visc-O-Meter is also being 
advertised through the Wood, Putnan 
& Wood agency at Philadelphia. Copy 
is appearing in business papers. The 
device advertised is an automobile a 
cessory which shows the viscosity of th: 
lubricating oil. 


Gerald Priestman Joins 
Churchill-Hall, Inc. 


Gerald Priestman has joined the staff o! 
saa — Hall, Inc., advertising agency 

Yew York, 

For the last three years Mr. Priest 
man has been engaged in agency wor! 
in New York. Prior to that he had 
been with the A. C. Gilbert Company 
New Haven, Conn., electrical specialtic 
and toys, and Merritt & Company 
Philadelphia, metal lockers and hydrauli 
apparatus and machinery. 


Soap Account with Ferry- 
Hanly 


Orleans office of th 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Compan 
has secured the account of th 
t: S. Long Soap Company, of New O: 
eans. A campaign in newspapers an 
started first i 


The New 


magazines will be 
Louisiana and Florida. The J. S. Lon: 
Soap Company makes the ‘Wond« 
Root Toilet Soap” and “Aunt Nancy” 
washing soap. 
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aleigh started 
something: 


From the time Sir Walter Raleigh 
first puffed on his pipe to the present, 
the tobacco industry has increased in 
leaps and bounds. Yet, we find un- 
developed fields where ready sales can 
be had through advertising. The fruit 
grower is one of these. 


The American Fruit Grower 
reaches over 200,000 of the nation’s 
well-to-do farmers. They are the 
buyers who know the best when they 
see it—and can pay. Use this medium 
to help increase your sales. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
H. R. MANKIN, Eastern Manager 
280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 









































Proposed Trade-Mark Act Ad- 


vances Honest Advertising 


Bar Association Plan Would Provide Damages for Manufacturer Hurt 
By False Claims 


HERE appeared in Printers’ 

Ink of June 23, the prelimi- 
nary draft of a proposed new 
trade-mark act which has been 
prepared by a special committee 
of the American Bar Association, 
of which Edward S. Rogers, of 
Chicago, is chairman. Since that 
time several important changes 
have been made in the suggested 
law and the form in which it will 
be submitted to the American Bar 
Association for definite action has 
been finally agreed upon. 

One important provision is that 
“any trade or identifying name, 
mark, label or device used by any 
person, firm, corporation, union or 
association in commerce with for- 
eign nations or among the several 
States or with Indian tribes, may 
be registered by the owner thereof, 
in the same manner and with the 


same effect and when registered 
shall be entitled to the same pro- 


tection against infringement as 
provided here in the case of trade- 
marks used upon goods.” 

The effect of this will be to 
simplify the entire registration 
process and take away much of 
the red tape that now surrounds 
the process of protecting a trade- 
mark. 

Another strong provision is one 
governing the matter of appealing 
from the decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Under the 
present procedure a case before 
the Commissioner is conducted 
practically the same as it would be 
in an actual court. But any appeal 
must be made before the Court 
of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia and then the whole case 
be tried again in every detail. 

The proposed new law provides 
that the appeal may be made to 
the Circuit Court in the district 
where the person desiring the ap- 
peal has his residence. Moreover 
the Commissioner of Patents shall 
certify and file in the Circuit 
Court a transcript of the entire 


case including the testimony and 
exhibits. In this way the court 
merely has to pass upon the find- 
ings of the Patent Commissioner 
and either affirm or reject them. 
The procedure is practically the 
same governing a case in any civil 
court that has been tried before a 
master in chancery. 


WILL PROMOTE HONEST ADVERTISING 


The cause of honest advertising 
is advanced by a provision against 
any false designation or origin, or 
any false description tending 
wrongly to identify any merchan- 
dise. If the new law goes through, 
anybody whose business is in- 
jured by any false advertising or 
false claims can sue for damages. 
For example, if a manufacturer 
makes a garment out of muskrat 
skins and calls it Alaska seal, any 
other fur manufacturer whose 
business is thereby hurt may sue 
him for damages. 

The Bar Association committec 
has included this provision be- 
cause of the great difficulty sur- 
rounding the enforcement of such 
laws as the Pure Food Act. Un- 
der the present procedure the only 
remedy is for the United States 
district attorney to bring criminal 
proceedings against any violator. 
Under the new trade-mark act 
there would be no criminal pro 
ceedings but anybody whose busi- 
ness was damaged by false claims 
would have the privilege of bring- 
ing a civil suit in any Federal 
Court. It is the opinion of the 
lawyers getting up the act that 
this provision will have a power- 
ful effect in behalf of honest 
advertising. 

The proposed law in its present 
form will be considered at 
the forthcoming meeting of the 
American Bar Association at Cin 
cinnati. Then, including such 
changes as may be agreed upon 
an effort will be made to hav: 
Congress pass it promptly. 
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One of the Steps— 
An Audit of Policy Facts 


E recently submitted to a 
large manufacturer a ques- 
tionnaire designed to dig up 
the full inside facts of the business. 


The president of the company 
called executives and department 
heads together and reviewed the 
questionnaire with them. He then 
divided the 193 main questions 
among 30 executives. 


This mass of first-hand data has 
now reached us. It goes deep into the 
company’s past and present experi- 
ence in manufacture, production, mar- 
ket, demand, distribution, competition, 
merchandising, sales and advertis- 
ing. Opened out, sorted, collated, co- 
ordinated and audited, these facts 
point out a clear road of future action. 
Guesswork and opinion from the in- 
side have been eliminated. 


This is always a first step in the 
Richards’ plan of “Facts First then 
Advertising.” The results of our 
Client’s Questionnaire either furnish 
an immediate basis for sales and ad- 
vertising plans, or determine whether 
a supplemental field survey is neces- 
sary. Experience has proved this plan 
a sound one. 


We shall be glad to explain to inter- 
ested executives a// the steps in build- 
a Richards’ “Book of Facts,” made to 
your business. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (o. INC. 
Est.18%4 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


HARDS 
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Bare-Handed Selling 


Ms used st sens Ste oapee ae By an Old-Time Salesman Who 
“= Learned to Manage Himself 
Dhustrated by Gordon Grant 
. 
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Better business for all will 
come with a freer move- 
mentof goods, with better 
salesmanship—the kind 
the veterans of business 
call “‘ bare-handed.” 


“Bare-Handed Selling” is 
an article written by an 
old-fashioned salesman, 
the resourceful, never- 
say-die kind. It is full of 
experience that will help 
you in your business. 


In Collier’s for August 27. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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:9 0,876, 652.00 
Marylands Contribution 
Coy Make (0) te) Gd Os bck eee 


O stupendous a tax payment as ninety millions and over for the year 
ending June 30th is proof indisputable of the prosperity, wealth 
and purchasing power existent in the Maryland district. 


Baltimore is Maryland’s great center of population and the seat of its 
tremendous activities. uivalent thereto are the dominant forces of 


The NEWS and The AMERICAN, the city’s great Associated Press 
papers, moving and influencing the purchasing power of thousands 
upon thousands of buyers in the Baltimore market and its outlying 
territory. 


The NEWS and The AMERICAN offer a most unique and valuable combination 
—a strong virile evening paper published in an evening newspaper town seven days 
a week, and the prestige of the second oldest established morning paper in the 
United States, with circulation built up by competing organizations and maintained 
today by separate forces. Naturally, this results in The NEWS and The 
AMERICAN teaching the widest possible range of different homes — 157,043 
circulation in city and suburbs, and 27,403 out-of-town. Combined net circulation 
on Sunday nearly 185,000. 


Make The NEWS and The AMERICAN your Maryland choice! Combined rate for 
1000 line contract, 30c Daily, 35¢ Sunday. Sunday AMERICAN rotogravure 35c flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Che Baltimore American y 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 
Eastern Representative estern Representative 


150 Nassau Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg 
New York A ew = Chicago 
Advertising Manager 
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Henry Ford’s Experiment inCutting 
Out Freight Solicitors 


An Experiment That Has Not Gone Unnoticed in Railroad General 
Offices, But One That Probably Will Not Generally Be Followed 


Lambert 


By S. C. 


T= old rule for cub reporters 
on metropolitan newspapers 
that the mere fact that a dog has 
bitten a man is not news, but that 
a man biting a dog is a first page 
story, should not be applied too 
harshly in what is to follow. At 
first blush it would seem as if 
this first paragraph, which might 
be termed a plea in confession 
and avoidance, would be enough 
to discourage the editor as well 
as the possible reader from delv- 
ing further into what follows, but 
all this is necessary because there 
is another rule in the offices of 
the large journals, which is to tell 
your news in the first paragraph. 
So here goes—all hands being 
duly warned—Henry Ford, a 
well-known Detroit manufacturer 
of automobiles, has started some- 
thing. 

If there are loud cries of, “Well, 
what did he start?” by this time 
they are promptly forgiven. The 
answer is, Mr. Ford is the sen- 
sation of the minute in the rail- 
road field. He has stirred the 
offices of the transportation com- 
panies as they haven’t been stirred 
since Boss McAdoo began to 
bombard them with General 
Orders in the bad old days of the 
United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Perhaps Mr. Ford’s con- 
temporaries in the manufacture 
of automobiles, some of them, 
anyhow, know how the railroad 

en feel. At times Mr. Ford has 

iled shock upon shock upon those 
ho sought to compete with him 
the manufacturing and mar- 

‘ting of motor cars in a way 

‘culated to make any shock ab- 
ber give way under the strain. 

f ‘i have a rest for a moment, 

s at the expense of the railroad 

It all has come about, of 
urse, since Mr, Ford bought the 
troit, Toledo & Ironton, and 

elected himself its president. 


From the standpoint of the 
business man, as well as the trans- 
portation man, Mr. Ford’s big- 
gest shock producer was his 
announcement that he had dis- 
continued the road’s traffic de- 
partment. He has made a move 
which means the same thing as 
if the manufacturer of a popular 
foodstuff with a large force of 
salesmen calling on the trade, sud- 
denly decided to discontinue all 
their efforts. Mr. Ford’s attitude 
on the subject is one to make all 
such employers pause and take 
counsel of themselves as_ to 
whether they are getting their 
money’s worth by their present 
merchandising methods. His de- 
cision is one of the greatest in- 
terest for every man with a 
salesman on his payroll. 

There was a day, not so long 
ago, when the D. T. & I. had its 
business-getting department in its 
general offices at Springfield, 
O., with sub-offices for its com- 
mercial agents, traveling freight 
agents, etc., in various large cities 
calculated to produce tonnage 
which might be routed via its 
rails. Nothing more than other 
lines of its kind had, it is true, 
but neither was the: line lacking 
in that direction as compared with 
other roads of the same class. 


THE CHANGE 


Now all is different. The gen- 
eral offices of the D. T. & I. have 
been moved to Detroit and the 
trafic department— 

“Basing our action on an expe- 
rience with freight solicitors over 
many years,” Mr. Ford is quoted 
as saying, “we abandoned those 
offices (the various traffic depart- 
ment agencies outside of the gen- 
eral office), called in every man 
and attached them to the traffic 
department to study railroading 
from an entirely new point of 


teint te Sa 
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view—service to the shipper—and 
to work on special assignments 
by the traffic manager. 

“The reason was that our ex- 
perience had taught us that while 
the freight solicitor once had 
been a very valuable part of a 
railroad’s organization, he had, to 
a large extent, become a non- 
essential. He had been trained to 
get traffic by promising rapid 
movement, through shipments or 
some other desirable feature. 
But he was so detached from the 
inner workings of his road that 
he could not keep posted on what 
his road could actually do; hence 
he frequently promised advan- 
tages which the road was unable 
to carry out. 

“The freight solicitor, years 
ago, had an opportunity to do a 
great public service by giving 
shippers expert information and 
assistance in shipping rapidly and 
economically. But on this point 
they generally fell down. They 
didn’t care much for the shipper 
—their sole interest was in get- 
ting more freight and more profits 
for their road, and, as a rule, they 
didn’t care much how they got 
them. Instead of offering service 
the solicitor became a mere asker 
for loads. The result was that 
great shippers were forced to de- 
velop within their own organiza- 
tion traffic bureaus which attended 
to every detail of routing of ship- 
ments. Every such bureau es- 
tablished tended that much more 
to make the solicitor obsolete; 
his function was removed. 

“Now we are teaching our so- 
licitors that their first considera- 
tion should be the shipper and his 
interests—if we can give every 
shipper that uses our road per- 
fect service, abundant traffic will 
come. We have brought all these 
men into the main office and put 
them in the traffic department 
where they can learn all about our 
road and what it can do, and 
where they can work out ways to 
assist the shipper. A check is 
kept on _ freight movements 


throughout the country. 

“When a big shipment is seen 
headed toward Detroit, one of 
these men, posted to the minute 
on what our road can and cannot 
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do under the particular circum 
stances that will govern, is sent to 
the proper point of contact with 
the shipment and there will nego- 
tiate to get it routed over the 
D. T. & I. We want him to kno, 
just what his road can do and to 
offer its utmost service—and no 
more. We don’t believe in get 
ting trafic by making promises 
that we can’t fulfill, In shor, 
we are trying to put character into 
our freight transactions.” 


THE RAILROADS HAVE STUDIED THE 
PLAN 


This is a most interesting state- 
ment, and one which has been 
studied in the offices of railroad 
executives with particular care. 
Mr. Ford’s success in doing other 
things differently from the old 
and accepted manner has been too 
notable to permit of his analysis 
of this matter being passed over 
as the ideas of a theorist. 

“Have traffic department repre- 
sentatives been mere ‘askers for 
loads,’ have they been so detached 
from the inner workings of their 
roads they were unaware what 
could and what could not be 
done?” are the questions being 
asked by many traffic executives, 
and it should be emphasized that 
they are asking seriously with 
a view to changing present 
methods if the situation warrants. 
The answers generally as they get 
them from their staff officers now, 
however, are denials that the field 
men are mere business getters and 
most emphatic assertions tha 
these same field men are in closes 
touch with the situation, know ex 
actly what can be done and what 
is beyond the range of possi 
bilities. 

“Never was there a time when 
our commercial agents and other 
off-line representatives were bet 
ter in touch with the situation,” 
said one veteran traffic executive, 
discussing this phase of the m: 
ter. “How is it done? By fr: 
quent meetings of our solicitation 
forces, by regular visits to thie 
off-line offices by high officials of 
the department, by bulletins aid 
other publications of the road, in- 
cluding advance proofs of all of 
its advertising of every character, 
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wid by providing them with sub- 

scriptions to the more important 

publications affecting their branch 
the transportation field. 

“As for their being mere 
‘sskers for loads,’ he continued, 
“‘hat is only a small part of their 

wrk. Their offices are service 
1zencies first and business getters 

terward. They have full sets 
of tariffs, passing reports show- 
ing the time cars and also local 
shipments pass important junc- 

m points or consolidation sta- 

ms, a file of all notices 
regarding embargoes and other 
matters affecting prompt and effi- 
cient transportation and a general 
knowledge of the situation which 
s invaluable to the shipper. 

“Mr. Ford says large industries 
have had to build up departments 

order to get this information 
for themselves. That is true, be- 
cause they had so much business 
it was better to do so than to rely 
on various agencies for informa- 
tion regarding the situation north, 
east, south and west. The smaller 
shippers, however, cannot afford 
such bureaus as Mr. Ford de- 
scribes and would be seriously 
handicapped if all the other lines 
followed the D. T. & I. lead.” 

(nother feature worthy of note 
in this connection is the part 
played by the traffic department 
representatives as the point of 
contact between the railroad man- 
agements and the general public. 
This was well demonstrated dur- 

Federal control. Early in 
days of the Railroad Admin- 
istration traffic men were under a 
dark cloud. Hundreds of thou- 
ids of dollars, it was an- 
nounced, were to be saved by the 
abolition of these unnecessary 
employees. As a result, off-line 
agencies were closed and solici- 

s along the roads were given 
ther duties. But immediately 
something happened. The public 
hezan to kick—not about anything 
in particular, but about practically 
everything. General dissatisfac- 
tio) was abroad and no one, 
was available, seemingly, with 
pover to make corrections, to 
whom a tale of woe could be told 
an’ heard with sympathy and un- 
derstanding. Immediately prior to 
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Federal control, with the roads 
fearfully congested as a result of 
the priority orders and other con- 
ditions incident to the great “win 
the war” rush to the seaboard of 
munitions and other needed mate- 
rials, shippers had had a difficult 
time of it and had had to stand 
many inconveniences. But even 
then there was a sort of c’est le 
guerre attitude on the subject. 
When the Government took hold, 
however, shippers apparently were 
disposed to forget their wartime 
philosophy and a perfect torrent 
of complaint descended upon the 
Administration. The attitude of 
the Government’s employees, or a 
considerable element of them, may 
have had something to do with it, 
but it is also more than probable 
that the absence of the convenient 
traffic men, the go-between for the 
public and the men who operate 
the railroads, contributed largely 
to the situation. 

The big flour miller in Minne- 
apolis who wanted to know some- 
thing of a shipment en route to 
the seaboard which had passed 
Chicago, no longer’ would seek 
out the Erie’s Minneapolis agent 
and learn just where his cars 
were, the prospects for their 
reaching Jersey City, etc., and 
make his arrangements accord- 
ingly. He could, of course, take 
up the matter with the Chicago & 
North Western, or whatever initial 
line he used, but that meant an 
inquiry through somewhat tedi- 
ous channels and probable delays 
because it was a matter over 
which the C. & N. W. no longer 
had authority. On the other hand, 
in the old days the Erie man 
could handle such questions direct 
with his railroad. When there 
were more roads involved, say the 
flour had gone C. & N. W., Nickel 
Plate, Lackawanna, the inquiry 
became even more complicated 
and entailed greater delay. 

Railroad Administration officials 
often complained of the intoler- 
ance of the general public. The 
answer revealed itself promptly, 
however, on the return of the 
roads to their owners. The lines 
were still congested and the situa- 
tion was complicated by labor 
difficulties, a rundown plant on 
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most of the lines because of Gov- 
ernment under-maintenance, etc. 
But off-line offices had promptly 
been established in all the large 
business producing centres and 
the “asker for loads” was on the 
job winning friends by his wil- 
lingness to help distressed ship- 
pers and his ability to advise them 
regarding the best way to move 
their shipments promptly. 

“Government control gave our 
traffic department a new lease on 
life,” is the way the president of 
an Eastern road put it shortly 
after the lines were returned to 
the owners. “Their absence then 
demonstrated their necessity 
now.” 

So it is, that while Mr. Ford’s 
attitude toward his soliciting 
force has not gone unnoticed in 
railroad general offices, it is un- 
likely it will be followed. It is 
going to give the traffic managers 
and general freight agents a 
greater incentive for keeping their 
men lined up on the “inner work- 
ings” of their systems, however, 
and it is going to make commer- 
cial agents, soliciting freight 
agents, etc., keep service more to 
the front than ever. 

Did Mr. Ford make a mistake 
in eliminating his traffic depart- 
ment? It would be a brave man 
who would say Mr. Ford makes 
business mistakes. His record is 
one of constant success. 

“Aside from all Mr. Ford says 
about service,” said the same vet- 
eran traffic man who has been 
quoted heretofore, “he really has 
a vastly different situation from 
ours. We have only our trans- 
portation lines and the good-will 
we have built up as carriers. But 
the D. T. & I.? It is Mr. Ford’s 
road. D. T. & I. will soon be 
only a symbol for Mr. Ford’s 
road. His personality will domi- 
nate it. Already it is a thousand 
times better known than it was 
before he bought it. Now it has 
all of the Ford prestige behind it, 
and every Ford assembling plant, 
every Ford service station—in 
fact, every’ satisfied owner of a 
Ford car—is an advertisement for 
the D. T. & I. He doesn’t need 
a traffic department to get good- 
will for his railroad.” 
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Poking Fun at Advertising Men 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

’Twas a noble call you sounded in 
last week’s issue for someone to satiriz: 
advertising, and methinks as I read how 
you must have thrilled at its clarion 
notes. A challenge to the world! Come 
and “get” us if you can! 

The point that strikes me, howeve:, 
is that you and I are incompetent to 
judge whether a satire on advertising 
is successful—because we’re it. Does 
the Irishman or the clergyman or the 
farmer in real life admit that the stace 
Pat or the stage preacher or the stage 
hick is really he? By the great spoc 
no! Likewise the ad man denies that 
he is Tom Sterrett. 

We’ve been wad-ing the power for 
lo these many years to see ourselves as 
others see us—and I suppose we'll keep 
right on wad-ing, for wee we do sce 
ourselves with the other fellow’s eyes 
what do we do but rare right up on 
our hind legs and shriek: “There ain't 
no sich ani-mule!” 

I haven’t seen Dulcy and I hold ne 
brief for George S. Kaufman or Marc 
Connelly. Maybe they haven't suc- 
ceeded any better than “It Pays to 
Advertise” or “Nothing But Lies” suc 
ceeded. I don’t know. But this I do 
know—that unless human nature has 
changed over night, when the trick is 
finally turned, you and I and H. Bell 
Brown will deny the child, screaming, 
“°*Tain’t so!” 

After all, it’s not a question of what 
we are, but what people think we are 
and what we look like. Maybe we do 
shake hands as though we were trying 
to pull something off the wall. Dul j 
doesn’t think she’s so _ screamingly 
funny and the hundreds of Dulcys in 
the audience chuckle because they think 
they’re not it. Mr. Ad an can’t 
escape, however, because he’s labelled 
—and his only recourse is to deny the 
allegation—which you have done—and 
say boastfully, “I shan’t be annoyed un 
til an expert starts kidding me—and 
even then I’ll be broad enough to en 
joy it,” or, paraphrased, “I’m too big 
to spell kitten. Let me spell cat for 
you.” M. G. S 


Wholesale Stationers to Have 
Publication 


The Adoma_ Publishing Company, 
New York, publisher of the Modern 
Stationer and Bookseller, will begin 
publication in September of a_ new 
monthly publication called The Whole 
saler in Stationery & Sundries. The 
new periodical will be published on the 
fifteenth of each month. 


“McClure’s Magazine” in 
Receivership 
McClure’s Magazine, Inc., New York, 
publisher of McClure’s Magazine, has 
been placed in the hands of receivers 
in equity. he magazine will continue 


to be published. 
The receivers are John B. Johnston 
and Myles D. Walsh. 
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yes Selling Plumbing Equipment in 


: Philadelphia 


“The City of Homes” and “The World’s Workshop” (as 
Philadelphia is popularly known) is the Third Largest Market 
* in America for 
Bell Bath-tubs 
ing Wash-stands 
Laundry-tubs 
Kitchen-sinks 
Hot Water Heaters 
oe Steam Heating Plants 
ngly Ranges and Boilers 
hink 390,000 separate dwellings, 16,000 stores and 8,000 manufac- 
an’t turing plants within its city limits are constantly buying 
plumbing equipment. 

Pres Have you noticed how many people in your line are adver- 
un tising in The Philadelphia Bulletin, particularly on Saturdays? 


- Dominate Philadelphia 





S : , ‘ ; 
Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 
ave 
any, nae 
= in: e bulletin 
eg'n 


se Philadelphia 
the The Bulletin’ 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
July: 485,275 copies a day. 

No prise, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin, 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 


York, that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
,_ has Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 

ivers 

tinue (Copyright 1921—W. L. McLean) 
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6 tire fo talk LusLueESS 


HEN a man’s at a big league 

game or at “The Follies” or 

reading the “mystery” serial in 
a fiction magazine, its no time to talk 
business. 


The time to talk business is when a oni 
man’s thinking ‘business’’— living a 
“business,” and this is as true of Ct 
selling through the printed page as it oft 
is of selling in person. bail 


° ° new: 
When you advertise a business prod- 


uct to business men, in a Business He 

Paper, you forestall all sales resistance. proc 

In a Business Paper the whole appeal the | 
the 
He 
such 
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requi 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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and appearance is “business-like.” It 
goes into the business man’s office, 
bringing him such vital, intimate news 
of his trade or industry as he cannot 
tind elsewhere. He wants the business 
news and advertisements it carries. 


He reads the advertisements for 
products and services to accomplish 
the policies, plans and methods which 


the editorial pages have suggested. 
He knows he’ll find advertised on/y 
such products and services as are of 
value ir his kind of business.’ He 
knows he can rely on these adver- 
tisements. 


Y our salesmen “‘look”’ business, think 
business, talk business to business 
men in business hours. Your adver- 
tising media must “look”’ business, 
reflect business, report business to 
husiness men in business hours. 
. B. P. mediums not only meet this “ Member of The Associ- 
requirement, but their high Standards oS ee, ae 


Inc.” means proven cir- 


ot Practice assure highest attainable culations, PLUS the 
on : hig hest standards in aii 
nerit and service. py eae 


ticadquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
5+ different fields of industry 
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“High Spots” 


Those are the markets the advertiser seeks today. 

He cannot afford to scatter his selling efforts, 
developing a little business here—a little there. 

He is concentrating on those markets that are 
capable of intensive cultivation; where the possibili- 
ties of increased sales are greatest in proportion to 
distribution and selling costs; where the most busi- 
ness can be developed in a compact area— 

—Like Chicago. 

In Chicago, bunched within an area of 200 square 
miles, he finds a city of nearly three million people— 
a population that is greater than any one of 36 states 
in the Union. 

In Chicago he finds a market that is active, re- 
sponsive, and economical to sell because it is covered 
by a newspaper circulation that ts as highly concen- 
trated as the Chicago market itself. 

94% of The Chicago Daily News’ 400,000 circu- 
lation is concentrated directly in the city and suburbs 
of Chicago—the exact trading territory from which 
the greatest number of direct sales are developed. 
Through one newspaper the advertiser can actually 
reach 7 out of every 9 English-reading persons in 
the fourth largest city in the world. 

A “high spot”?—Assuredly. Because Chicago 
offers what no other market of its size in the entire 
country offers—a rich, responsive, concentrated field 
blanketed by a highly concentrated newspaper 
circulation. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 

















How We Make Sure Our Dealers 
Will Advertise 


By Creating the Desire for a Continuous Campaign and When the Cam- 
paign Starts by Relieving the Dealer of Details 


By G. W. Iverson 


Of the Advance-Rumely Thresher Co. 


HOSE of our dealers who ad- 

vertise consistently, sell ap- 
proximately four times as much as 
those who do not advertise. 

We know this because we fre- 
quently make investigations, In 
fact, the records of our service 
department serve as a perpetual 
inventcry of the amount of ad- 
vertising being done not only by 
our dealers, but by their local 
competitors. You can readily un- 
derstand how valuable this is to us 
in planning dealer co-operation. 

To be more specific, let me quote 
a few figures. In a recent letter 
of inquiry we sent to 1,800 dealers, 
we found that the dealers who had 
advertised according to our sug- 
gestions had sold an average of 

$36,029.04 worth of our equipment 
pe me the season, while the deal- 
ers who had not advertised at all, 
sold only $9,424.85. 

Of course we have always 
known that dealers should adver- 
tise, but it is only within com- 
paratively recent months that we 
have found a way to make sure 
that they will advertise, and I 
think our plan will be of interest 
to other manufacturers because it 
ertainly is adaptable to any line 
where business is handled through 
dealers. 


A STUDY OF THE SITUATION 


At the time our plan was de- 
eloped some two years ago, we 
ad tabulated a few of the reasons 
vhy dealers had not been advertis- 
ng consistently. Some of them 
ad run spasmodic advertising. A 
ew of them had used the adver- 
sing electros furnished by the 
ictory. But most of these men 
d not get very much definite re- 
irn from the money they spent 
their local newspapers. So we 
cluded that the first thing we 
ust do to make sure that our 


dealers would advertise, must be 
the carrying out of plans that 
would make this dealer advertis- 
ing more effective. 

_ Because of the lack of satisfac- 
tion with advertising on the part 
of dealers, we knew that we must 
also do something to make our 
dealers realize the results that 
they were getting from the better 
plans we supplied them. 

The third point that showed up 
in our tabulation was that dealers 
usually lack the energy and ability 
to get supplemental publicity. In 
other words, all the average dealer 
did was to order the advertisement 
in his local paper and pay the bill 
when it came in. 

The fourth point was that we 
must sell our dealers on the ser- 
vice the factory was prepared to 
render them. Our dealers had not 
called upon us for help as much 
as they should have done, prob- 
ably because they did not realize 
the value of the help they might 
thus secure. 

For the purpose of making local 
dealer publicity more effective, we 
determined that we must promote 
continuous advertising, and so we 
prepared three campaigns. Notice 
the word “campaign”—we did not 
offer our dealers choice of a 
conglomerate set of advertise- 
ments. The only choice we offered 
them was among the three cam- 
paigns. Each campaign consisted, 
not of one advertisement, but of 
several. 

In order to make the dealer 
realize the importance of continu- 
ous advertising, we had to do 
some energetic and more or less 
unique work. But we put over the 
idea and the results were almost 
astounding. 

For example, note this letter 
from Guy B. Holmes, our dealer 
at Kingsbury, Ind. This is what 
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Holmes wrote after using one of 
our campaigns for a year: “It 
was my first year with the Rumely 
contract which I took after having 
handled in the same territory the 
line of a strong competitor for 
fifteen years. I introduced the 
Rumely goods into this territory 
and with the aid of the campaign 
of advertising which you planned 
for me, I sold over $78,000 worth 
of Rumely goods, not mentioning 
my farm implement business.” 
This is similar to other reports 
we had from other dealers, which 
you will see made it easier to put 
over the idea the second year. 


ALL DEALER DID WAS IN PAYING 


SPACE BILL 


Now, here comes the important 
part: From our previous ex- 
perience we knew that if we left 
it to our dealers to turn over the 
electros to the publisher each 
week, the campaign would not be 
continuous and so would lose its 
effectiveness. And so we offered 
to ship the plates according to 
schedule direct to the publisher, 
instead of to the dealer. The 
dealer, in ther -words, had 
nothing to do with the campaign 
except to pay the bill for space. 
In this way we made sure that the 
advertisements were run in the 
proper order and that none was 
skipped. 

Our experience shows that most 
dealers would advertise more were 
it not for the fact that they feel 
they cannot take the time to han- 
dle all the details. It often hap- 
pens that on the day the dealer 
should take cuts and copy to the 
newspaper, he is called out on the 
territory and the advertising is 
forgotten. That is why we kept 
the details of carrying out the 
campaign in our own hands as far 
as possible. 

We do not insist that the dealers 
authorize us to send the cuts to 
the publishers. We merely sug- 
gest it, but most of them appre- 
ciate the freedom from details that 
this plan brings and authorize us 
to do this work. By this plan we 
are reasonably certain that when 
the campaign is once started it 
will not stop until it has been 
fully carried out. 
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In order to make dealers realize 
the results that they and other 
dealers are getting from advertis- 
ing, we established a department 
in our dealer house-organ called 
“Dealers’ Advertising Service.” 
And in this department each 
month we give facts and interest- 
ing experiences that have been re- 
ported to us showing the results 
of advertising. We also use this 
department for announcing new 
dealer helps and for exchanging 
methods of using helps that deal- 
ers already have. 

Our campaign idea does not 
limit the time in which dealers can 
be persuaded to start a continuous 
advertising propaganda. While 
our campaigns are arranged tc 
begin the first of the calendar 
year, we suggest special campaigns 
at various intervals throughout 
the season. For example, we fre- 
quently suggest a fall campaign, 
which consists merely of the ad- 
vertisements in the larger cam- 
paigns that were scheduled to run 
through the fall months, but be 


cause it costs less, a good many 
dealers ‘who do not take up with 


the year’s campaign do begin with 
a small campaign such as this. 
Usually each summer we sug 
gest a special thresher campaign, 
which plays up one of the ma 
chines in our line. In_ other 
words, we keep right after our 
dealers with suggestions for th« 
use of our campaign plan. To 
date, at least 40 per cent of our 
dealers are advertising effectively 
In order to thoroughly sell the 
dealer on this service of ours, w: 
use a dealers’ advertising manual, 
which is what the name implies. 
It is prepared as a reference book 
on advertising for our dealers. I: 
this we play up as prominently as 
we can, our own national advertis 
ing campaign. We illustrate th: 
importance of this to the deale: 
by means of a triangle. In mak 
ing this triangle, we first mad 
three dots, one dot representin 
the manufacturer, another, th 
dealer, and another, the consumer. 
We drew a solid line from th 
dot representing the manufacturer, 
to the dot representing the dealer 
to illustrate the direct contact w 
have with him. Then we drew 
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another solid line from the dot rep- 
resenting the manufacturer to the 
dot representing the consumer to 
illustrate our advertising con- 
tact with the consumer. Then 
we drew a dotted line be- 
tween the dealer and the con- 
sumer to point out to the dealer 
that unless he advertised direct 
to the consumer there was 
an important connection missing 
in the triangle. This, I believe, 
enabled a good many of our deal- 
ers to see the point. 

You have noticed from my de- 
scription that our campaigns do 
not include an advertisement for 
every week of the year. By care- 
fully checking the chronology of 
retail sales and comparing this 
with the work that is going on 
during the various weeks of the 
year, we have found that our com- 
plete campaign does not need to 
include more than three adver- 
tisements in September, three in 
October, two in November, and 
three in December. During the 
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rest of the months an advertise- 
ment is run each week. 

To enable us better to sell this 
campaign, we quoted the average 
total cost to the dealer. We base 
the estimate of this cost on a 
charge of 25 cents per inch. By 
estimating the cost in this way, 
we can say to the dealer, “here’s 
a campaign that will cost you ap- 
proximately $150 for the year.” 
That doesn’t look so big for a 
whole year’s advertising. But we 
go on to explain in our advertis- 
ing manual that this cost may be 
reduced if a contract is given to 
the local newspaper for the entire 
year. And many of our dealers 
have found that they can run the 
campaign for much less than our 
estimate. However, being able to 
quote a definite estimate cost en- 
ables us to sell these campaigns 
much more rapidly. 

Our principal campaigns are 
prepared especially for the corn 
belt region, but we have dealers in 
other sections, and to them we 
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explain that special campaigns will 
be prepared for them if necessary. 
As a rule, these special campaigns 
do not require a great deal of 
change in our copy. Sometimes 
they do. Ordinarily we can use 
some of the advertisements that 
are prepared for the corn belt 
campaign, and by using these and 
a few special pieces of copy, we 
have a campaign that is suitable 
for the cotton belt, or a fruit sec- 
tion, or a dairy section. 

While we don’t make any 
special effort to sell the dealer on 
the copy of the advertisements we 
have prepared for him, we do 
publish a complete set of the ad- 
vertisements in the advertising 
manual. This is more for the 
dealer’s information. By studying 
these advertisements he gets sell- 
ing points for his own use, and if 
he studies them properly, he is 
prepared to follow up the adver- 
tising as it appears in the news- 
papers. 

The net result of our experience 
is that we have learned that when 
dealer advertising is prepared en- 
tirely from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer it is not so likely 
to be effective for the dealer. But 
by looking at the proposition from 
the dealer’s standpoint, we are able 
to help him much more effectively. 
In other words, if I were a dealer 
I would want to run a continuous 
campaign, and that is why we have 
made it easy for our dealers to do 
this very thing. 


Outdoor 
Advertising Convention 
at Atlantic City 


EORGE L. CHENNELL, 
president of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association, has called 
the annual meeting of that organi- 
zation for October 3 and 4, at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City. 
The first day will be devoted en- 
tirely to sales, service, and plant 
management. There will be a 
number of fifteen-minute talks by 
buyers of outdoor advertising and 
a series of “rapid-fire” ten-minute 
talks on outdoor advertising sell- 
ing. A series of instructive talks 
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has also been arranged on proper 
plant service and plant manage- 
ment. 

The committee in charge of the 
convention is composed of Harry 
C. Walker, of Walker & Co., De- 
troit, and Leonard J. Dreyfuss, of 
the United Advertising Corpora- 
tion. 

An exhibit of original sketches 
and photographs is being gathered 
from all the plant owners and the 
convention hall walls will resolve 
themselves into an exhibit of out- 
door advertising art. 

The feature of this year’s con- 
vention of the association will be 
that visitors will be welcomed to 
all of the proceedings of the con- 
vention on Monday, October 3. 
Anybody in the outdoor advertis- 
ing business, or interested in out- 
door advertising, is invited by the 
association to attend this day’s 
session. 

The second day will be purely a 
business session, and will be at- 
tended by members only. This 
session will take up the matters of 
organization, business and election 
of officers for the ensuing year. 


Veneer and Panel Makers Will 


Advertise 

The National Veneer & Panel Manu 
facturers’ Association and the Plywood 
Association will start a trade extension 
campaign beginning next month. Busi 
ness papers and national magazines will 
be use The copy will be placed by 
the Conover-Mooney Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, which recently 
secured the account. 


Rauch & Lang Account for 
Rankin 


The account of Rauch & Lang, Inc., 
maker of electric motor vehicles, Chico 
pee Falls, Mass., has been placed witl 
the Wm. H. Rankin Co., Inc., New 


ork. 


Updegraff Made Officer of 
Displays Company 
Robert R. Updegraff has been elected 
vice-president of Displays Company, 


Inc., New York, in which company h 
acquired an interest some months ago. 


Omaha “Bee” Appoints 
John Glass 


John Glass, Chicago newspaper rep 
resentative, has been appointed to rep 
mont the Omaha Bee in the Western 
e 
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LET THE INDIANAPOLIS RETAILERS KEY YOUR ADVERTISING 
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DRUGS 


Better Than an 
ALB. C. Report! 


ET the Indianapolis newspaper 
situation in a single glance. Space 
in News last year is represented by 
the black. The white is all other In- 


dianapolis newspapers combined. The 


; 
«l 
; 
: 
: 
; 


News with six issues a week compared 
with thirteen for the others. Put it in 
money and charts would tell you even 
more graphically the Indianapolis 
newspaper situation. 


Send for Indianapolis Radius Book for Detailed 
Information on Market and Media 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office . 7 . Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLI FRANK T. CARROLL J. E. Lurz 


150 Nassau Street Advertising Manager First National Bank Bldg. 
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A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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The FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURER 


jo ardwoods Cut 
Ts Used In The 


»p » Industry 


PERIODICAL 


Grand Ra pids 


District Managers: 


VICTOR B. BAER CO. EDWARD R. FORD CO. SAM LEAVICK 
47 W. 42nd St. 53 W. Jackson Bivd. 510 Union Trust Biiig. 
New York City Chicago, Til. Cincinnati, Obio 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record, A. B. C. 
circulation statements prove, reaches more worth- 
while home furnishings merchants in the United 
States than any other business magazine. 


The American Funeral Director, with the largest 
oven paid circulation in its field, reaches pro- 
gressive professional business men—funeral direc- 
tors and morticians. 
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and ARTISAN 


Hardwoods Used in the 


Furniture Industry 


Statistics show 330 of the leading manufac- 
turers of furniture for the home annually use 
406,807,000 feet of hardwoods. 


In the various divisions of the industry, the 
following are the consumption totals: 


42,357,000 feet 
38,505,000 feet 
Phonograph cabinet manufacturers. 16,699,000 feet 
Chair manufacturers 58,654,000 feet 
Desk manufacturers 27,009,000 feet 
Refrigerator manufacturers 21,371,000 feet 
General household furniture manu- 
facturers 202,312,000 feet 
In all there are 2,401 producers of wood fur- 


niture for the home. 


And the Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
reaches 90 per cent of those who control purchas- 
ing and production in this greatest of all hard- 
wood lumber markets. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


Michigan 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





Immediate Sales 


Leading advertisers have approved of 
this tested plan to make immediate 
sales. They have reserved display 
spaces in the Third Annual Food & 
Household Exposition and Electrical 
Show—Milwaukee Auditorium, 
October 25 to 31 inclusive. 


(1) It enables them to demonstrate and sell camy 
their products to the 100,000 consumers, i 
dealers and jobbers who will be in at- cam 

Scott 


tendance. (90,000 people attended the oil 
Food & Household Exposition in 1920.) custo 


secos 
This, with advertising concentrated in tome 
The Journal, helps them to secure im- Pe 
mediate sales and wider distribution in powe 
the buying Milwaukee-Wisconsin dag: 


market. comn 


(3) The cost is insignificant compared to 
the results produced. 


Manufacturers of food products or electrical 
devices can obtain full information upon 
request. The number of booths open for 
reservation is limited. Write or wire now. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 





As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys 











When the Public Utility Features 
Local Industries 


flow the United Electric Light Company, of Springfield, Mass., 


Is 


Winning Good-Will by Advertising Its Customers 


HEN the public utility com- 
pany of a city advertises it 
too often a plea for higher 
rates or an explanation of difficul- 
tics. A local trolley company 
wants to raise its fare and it tells 
the people why the raise is jus- 
tified. Very successful campaigns 
have been run along explanatory 
and controversial lines, but in 
every such campaign Yhe local 
utility is selling an unpopular 
commodity. 

An interesting breaking away 
from traditions in public utility 
ad lvertising is seen in the recent 
campaign of the United Electric 
Light Company of Springfield, 
Mass. The reasons back of the 
campaign as stated by Mr. L. J. 
Scott, the manager, were first, to 
promote good-will with the large 
customers of the light company; 
second, to show prospective cus- 
tomers what they had been able 
to accomplish as a result of large 
industries using the light and 
po wer service exclusively ; third, 

show the company’s interest in 
nd industrial advancement of the 
community. 

In order to carry out these ob- 

a large campaign was 
pped out in the leading dailies 
the city in Sunday editions. 
tead of talking about its own 
fairs, this company adopted an 

sual method which might well 
copied by other public utility 
ompanies. In each insertion, it 
resented an interesting sketch of 
big establishment in the city, 
ng the public something of the 
tomer’s history, the scope of 
market reached by the con- 
its war service, its recent 
lopment and in one sentence 
ie end, a résume of the bene- 
lerived from the installation 
lectrical service. 

one advertisement for ex- 

, number four of the series, 
Bemis & Call Hardware & 

Company was featured. The 


an 
the 
To 
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usual head “Springfield Industry 
Served by Electrical Power” was 
run, and then the Bemis & Call 
name was featured in large type, 
together with a reproduction of 
the original monkey-wrench made 
by them about 1840. The copy 
tying up with the present day 
dustries 


Springficldigglindustrs 


pre & Weseon 





Nas 











HISTORY OF SMITH & WESSON, CHRON- 
ICLED IN NEWSPAPER SPACE 


news interest, asked first “Mr. 
Edison, where did the monkey- 
wrench get its name?” It went 
on to say that few people, includ- 
ing even Mr. Edison, knew that 
the first monkey-wrench was made 
and christened in Springfield, and 
that it took its name from a 
Springfield citizen by the name of 
Monckey, who was largely in- 
terested in perfecting the wrench 
if he was not the actual inventor. 
The remainder. of the copy 
sketched the history of Bemis & 
Call, the first manufacturers of 
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small tools in America. The com- 
pany’s development from the early 
days of its establishment in 1835, 
was told; its difficulties through 
the slow and laborious process of 
hand-forging and the present day 
method by which a giant hammer 
pounds out an almost completed 
tool by a single blow. “Until quite 
recently,” says the copy, “Bemis 
& Call made a great variety of 
small tools, but like many other 
successful manufacturers they had 
seen the wisdom of specializing, 
and now the company makes only 
wrenches, but in a great variety of 
styles and for many uses.” And 
then came the Electric Light Com- 
pany’s tie-up. “Until 1918 the 
Bemis & Call Hardware & Tool 
Company had depended entirely 
upon steam power for the opera- 
tion of all its machinery. At 
that time it was convinced that 
the more modern method would 
prove economical, and they in- 
stalled an up-to-date electrical 
equipment. The officials of the 
company vouchsafe the statement 
that the first year after its instal- 
lation they saved $5,000 by the 
use of electrical power, and last 
year with abnormal volume of 
business, the saving effected was 
even greater.” 

Advertisement number five 
features Smith & Wesson with a 
reproduction of its famous re- 
volver. The copy says “The 
Smith & Wesson factory well 
illustrates Springfield’s great ad- 
vantage in having so many widely- 
diversified industries. The com- 
pany is today turning out more 
revolvers than ever in its history 
when working on a single shift. 
The first Smith & Wesson shop 
was started on Market street in 
1857 by the late Daniel B. Wesson 
and his partner Horace Smith, 
with a force of twenty-five work- 
men. Since the armistice, the 
company has filled no army con- 
tracts, the entire output going to 
the arming of police depart- 
and for sporting and do- 


ments, 
mestic uses.” Then again the 
tie-up: “For the past seven years, 


Smith & Wesson have depended 
for power entirely upon the 


United Electric Light Company 
and with éxcellent satisfaction. It 
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has proved dependable and. eco - 
nomical. The company’s bill for 
electric power today is about half 
what they paid for steam pow:'r 
when coal was $6 a ton.” 

The plan of this Springfie'd 
public utility in featurisg its big 
customers should have a wider 
application. The principal value 
of such a series is that it preserts 
the disinterested opinions of satis- 
fied users of the company’s 
product. These are often accom- 
panied by _ specific statements 
which would scarcely be believed 
if they came from the public 
utility company itself. They en- 
able the company to tie-up with 
the progressive concerns of the 
city and to show that it is in- 
terested and active in the indus- 
trial advancement of the entire 
community. The management 
states that the advertisements 
have already attracted much at- 
tention among manufacturers and 
are accomplishing real results in 
winning good-will and_ securing 
new customers. 


Death of J. S. Crowell 


J. S. Crowell, founder and former 
owner of The Crowell Publishing Com 
pany, Springfield, O., died at Cincinnati, 
O., on August 17 in his seventy 
first year. Mr. Crowell’s first publica 
tion was Farm and Fireside, -which he 
established in 1877. 





Jevne Company Appoints 
C. A. Tarbel 


C. A. Tarbel, for nine years adver 
tising manager of the May Department 
Store, Denver, Col., has been made 
manager of the advertising department 
of the H.: Tevne Co., food products, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





Joins Travelers’ Company, 
New York 


Allyn Jay Marsh has. joined the Tra\ 
elers’ Company, New York, advertising 
agency, as account executive. He be 
been connected with Testile World 
sales representative for the last a 
years. 





Has Canadian Rolls-Royce 
Account 

The R. Sykes Muller Co., Limited 

Montreal and Toronto, has beer re 

tained to handle the Rolls-Royce 1.otor 

car advertising in Canada. 
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“REPAIRS and replacements are 
necessary. Therefore we must go 
through a general overhauling in 
the near future. Any method hav- 
ing possibilities of better work is 
being given attention,” | 


—says an executive 


of a large mining company 


The straightest line to the 
men who must improve 
methods and reduce costs 
in the great mining indus- 
tries—all metal and non- 
metallic mining except coal 
—is through the advertis- 


and 
Mining ee 


Une of the Eleven McGraw-Hill Engineering Publications 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 





How to Keep Branch Managers 
from Growing Stale 


Recognize the Disease, Diagnose the Case, But Make Certain That the 
Correct Emphasis Has Been Placed on Sales Achievement 


By H. K. Sheridan 


BRANCH manager should be 
expected to grow stale unless 
this condition is both anticipated 
and prevented. No sales manager 
who has not served as a branch 
manager fully appreciates the mul- 
titude of duties inherent in branch 
management. Vaguely, perhaps, 
he recognizes that the branch 
manager is called upon by other 
departments for other than sales 
services. But seldom, if ever, does 
the sales manager who has not 
struggled through a term of years 
in a branch office realize that the 
branch manager is really a gen- 
eral manager and weighted down 
with managerial rather than ex- 
ecutive duties. 
The reason why branch man- 


agers grow “sales stale” is that in 
their crowded days there is little 
time for sales initiative. The only 


reason sales managers escape 
from staleness (when they do 
escape) is because there is con- 
stant opportunity and constant in- 
centive to originate sales ideas, 
and to weld these ideas into poli- 
cies, tactics and campaigns. The 
sales manager who considers a 
branch manager “hopelessly in a 
rut” must remember that at most 
it is a sales rut which he has in 
mind, That very branch manager 
may be in a sales rut when he has 
an exceptional record for origi- 
nality in plans bringing about 
well-balanced stocks and _ low 
credit losses. 

There is seldom a well-balanced 
branch manager whose schedule 
includes, or can include, time for 
the development of more than 
minor sales ideas. The branch 
manager, in his capacity as an 
associate of the sales manager, is 
seldom a good nurse-maid to the 
branch sales force, hiring intelli- 
gently and firing as quickly as he 
should. If he grows stale, in 
broad-gauge selling, if he ex- 


ecutes imperfectly rather than 
originates brilliantly —this is a 
perfectly natural condition. The 
sales manager who expects more 
must give more, if his expecta- 
tions are to be realized. 

It must be accepted as a fact 
that there are two roads to the 
wrecking of a branch office. The 
first road is the placing in charge 
of the destinies of the branch a 
salesman who is not a manager. 
The second is the placing in 
charge of the branch a manager 
who is not at least mildly fond of 
the game of selling. Of these two 
roads, the descent of the former 
is the best greased. There is no 
more popular or more expensive 
sales sport than the wrecking of 
a branch office by placing it in 
charge of a salesman who is not 
a manager. The slower form of 
destruction—and one which is not 
always more than a partial loss 
of possible profits—is the selec- 
tion of a manager who has no 
sales corpuscles, 


SALES VOLUME THE ONE THOUGHT 


It is a costly form of humor to 
entrust branch managerial duties 
to a salesman. The man whose 
bread, butter and jam have bcen 
well earned by sales volume whil 
others attended to all the other 
phases of merchandising is, exc: pt 
in the rarest of cases, quite uat- 
urally incapable of management 
per se. The handling of credits 
is not a sales function; neither 1s 
the handling of collections. ‘The 
matter of investment in quantity 
of stock carried alone brings about 
conflict between sales and man- 
agerial instinct. The cost of 
shipping and office forces in rvla- 
tion to economical overhead 1s 
only another controversial fa tor 
—and only one of many. 

To any but the most excepti:nal 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Buy Your Circulation 


Where It Benefits 
You Most 


You, Mr. National Advertiser, if you are advertising 
to reach the people of Louisville, and the Falls Cities, 
wish to use the newspaper that has the largest circula- 
tion in those cities. 


Your distribution is greater in these larger communi- 
ties ; it is easier for the prospective buyer to obtain your 
product in these cities than in the rural communities. 


The Louisville morning newspaper having by far the 
largest circulation in Louisville, and the Falls Cities 
of New Albany and Jeffersonville, is The Louisville 
Herald. 


It has 56% more circulation, city and suburban, on 
its daily issue than the other morning newspaper ; 
it has 22% more circulation, city and suburban, on its 
Sunday issue than the other Louisville Sunday paper. 


Buy your circulation where it benefits you most. If 
you wish to reach the buying power of Louisville and 
its suburbs, your best buy, from the standpoint of both 
circulation and rate, in the morning field is 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
Southern Representative: Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 





ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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Begin Now, Spending 
10% of Your U. S. 
Advertising Appro- 


priation in Canada! 


The United States manufacturer or 
firm commencing now to develop an 
interest in the Canadian market and 
plan a merchandising program ‘is 
sure to attain an enviable commercial 
position in the years to come. 


And, the best way to reach and culti- 
vate this great Canadian market is via 


The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


For Canada is pre-eminently a Country 
of Newspapers—they are the “national 
media.” The Daily Newspapers offer you 
an advertising medium by which you can 
reach the Canadian buyer—effectively and 
at moderate cost. 





These papers circulate from the different 
centres in which they are published to all 
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parts of the Dominion. They are widely 
read by all classes and carry weight and 
influence with their readers. 


They provide U. S. manufacturers with 
the means of putting their goods before 
people who are doing more business, saving 
more money, buying and selling more goods 
per capita than any other nation in the 
world. 


The Daily Newspapers listed below cover 
fifteen cities and their outlying districts and 
reach a combined population of 1,721,872 
people. Write direct to these Newspapers 
or ask your Advertising Agency for data 
concerning them. 


The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 





Popu- Popu- 
Place lation Paper Place lation Paper 
Charlottetown, | 12,000|M. & B. Guardian | St. Catharines, Ont | 19,860] B. Standard 
P. E. I. & Examiner St. Thomas, Ont. 20,000| E& Times-Journal 
St. John, N. B. | 64,305|M. & EB. Telegraph | winnipeg, Man. 196,947] M.&B. Free Press 
& Times BE. Tribune 
Montre: ue. 801,216|M. Gazette . 
mtreal, Ste Pete Regina, Sask. 42,000| M. Leader 
50|E. 1 — 
Gan Ge Pi6ss Saskatoon, Sask. | 31,364] M. & B. Star & 





Sherbrooke,Que.| 23,493/ EB. LaTribune 2 
Hamilton, Ont. |110,137/B. Herald Calgary, Alt. 75,000) EB. Herald 
Kingston, Ont.| 23,700/E. British Whig Edmonton, Alt. 65,000/ E. Journal 


London, Ont. 60,000|M. & B. Advertiser} Victoria, B. C. } 60,000| M. Colonist 
2! M. & E. Free Press E. Times 























NOW—this month—plan to investigate 
Canada. 























Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 
The Market 240,000 


The Joplin market is a complete, easily served popu- 
lation unit of 240,000. This does not include the 
legitimate country territory—only the actual subur- 
ban territory served from Joplin proper—though 
the city itself has only 29,902. Splendid roads, 
railroads and trolleys make every part of the market 
easily accessible, increase the retail trade in Joplin 
proper, and increase the wholesale trade in the 
suburbs. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B, C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - - 23,801 


Daily Average for 6 Months Ending March 31, 1921 


Line rate 8c. flat. Mornings except Monday 


The Globe has had much to do with extending Joplin’s 
trading territory. It has fostered good roads; it has 
built up a wide outlying circulation upon a service basis: 
editorial merit and dependable delivery to most of its 
subscribers before early breakfast. 


The Joplin Globe is more than a daily newspaper. It is 
a mining trade paper and local farm paper as well. 


The Globe is the kind of newspaper that commands 
respect, confidence and produces results. 


Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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of salesmen the whole object of 
business is sales volume. Seldom 
joes a salesman know the actual 
costs of the products he sells. 
Sales expense, to the salesman, is 
iny expense that will sell goods. 
That sales depend upon more than 
1 dozen closely related angles of 
jusiness is a thought to which no 
salesman _as yet has given public 
voice. This in no way is a re- 
fection on a salesman, any more 
than the most skilled of railroad 
engineers should be expected to 
know of financing, upkeep of 
right-of-way or purchasing. It is 
life as against theory. 

The salesman placed in charge 
»f a branch office, therefore, never 
zrows stale while he remains a 
salesman. On the contrary, he 
ees sO many opportunities, so 
many needs and so many possibili- 
ties that he proves in every mail 
that his danger is neglect of all 
duties except those directly re- 
lating to sales. The wrecking of 
the branch office is, of course, due 
to the neglect. caused entirely by 
the failure of the purely sales 
mind to appreciate the absolute 
necessity of other than purely 
sales activities. 

In my experience as a sales 
manager I have seen some most 
pathetic cases wherein salesmen 
failed as branch managers. These 
often have been exactly parallel 
to the case of the chairman of the 
house committee of a suburban 
club, You will remember that 
when told that the dining-room 
service had lost several thousand 
dollars, he said that this was un- 
true. “It can’t have lost money 
for I have a voucher for every 
expenditure,” was his proof. 

Only a few years ago a friend 
and former salesman of mine 
came to me in sore distress. A 
few years before he had been 
called from the road and made a 
branch manager. After three 
years of service he was discharged 
because the branch had showed a 
heavy loss instead of previous 
modest profits. This friend in- 
sisted, “Why, I increased the sales 
-0 per cent in an off year. They 
must be making me the goat for 
yme error in the home office.” 

Investigation proved it to be a 
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typical case. Sales, under a sales- 
man manager, had increased. But 
collections were poor, credits un- 
wise, stock top heavy, delivery 
cost all out of proportion and sales 
expense all but criminal. The 
branch manager could rightly be 
accused of every business crime 
on the calendar, except becoming 
sales stale. He certainly was ex- 
actly the reverse! 

Yet it is a truth that eight good 
branch managers out of every ten 
are more or less stale a great 
part of the time. More than giv- 
ing a fair chance to branch sales- 
men seems an effort. Even to 
originate sales plans applying to 
a single salesman’s territory 
seems a herculean task. To think 
in national terms is unthinkable. 
Pressure of work in other than 
sales lines makes each sales ac- 
tivity a burden, 


ONLY ONE REMEDY 


The one remedy for such a con- 
dition is the reapportionment of 
time given to each portion of the 
branch manager’s duties. This, as 
a matter of cold-blooded fact, will 
occur only when the branch man- 
ager is helped to find in the sales 
end a game which is worth play- 
ing. The branch manager has so 
mahy jobs that he must choose 
the ones which will best repay his 
odd-time efforts. No branch man- 
ager has more than odd-time 
moments after the absolutely es- 
sential things have been accom- 
plished. 

More and more is it coming to 
be a practice for branch managers 
to be called more frequently to 
the home office. Only a few years. 
ago it was rare for a branch man- 
ager to be invited to headquarters 
except in connection with the 
most inclusive of conventions, To- 
day, the branch manager is asked 
when good reason exists, Tomor- 
row he will find that he will be 
invited on the flimsiest of excuses. 

The best remedy for staleness 
is the meeting with other men who 
are not stale. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. So branch managers are 
brought to headquarters to be ex- 
posed to the contagion of enthusi- 
asm. They are brought to the 
home office in order to gain a 
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human contact that even the best 
of letter writers can only approxi- 
mate. There is no better way to 
remove sales staleness on the part 
of a branch manager than to mix 
at the home office a visit with en- 
tire relaxation from many duties, 
with a_ heart-to-heart intimate 
conference on sales plans and the 
branch manager’s part in them. 

The next best remedy is the 
visit of the sales manager to the 
branch office that shows signs of 
staleness. Better still, the visits 
should be timed to anticipate such 
a condition. The one danger in 
such visits is that unless great tact 
is used the branch office salesmen 
lose rather than gain respect for 
the branch manager as their par- 
ticular sales manager. 

So well recognized is this dan- 
ger in the inner circle of sales 
managers that decided expense is 
incurred to obviate it. One of 
the cleverest of Western sales 
managers has a method which I 
will frankly confess to having 
copied time and time again. It is 


based squarely upon an _ under- 


standing of human nature, It is 
successful because it recognizes 
the truth that there is a wrong 
and a right way to execute an 
idea. 

As a typical example, this sales 
manager does not wait for a 
branch manager to go entirely 
sales stale before he acts. The 
moment that evidence of such a 
condition appears in correspond- 
ence with the branch manager the 
sales manager takes the bull by 
the horns. He writes to the 
branch manager that he himself is 
feeling a bit seedy and stale and 
suggests that they put in a week- 
end together, far from either 
branch or main office. Invariably 
this suggestion of a week-end to- 
gether is made alluring by the 
suggestion, also, of a fishing trip, 
snow-shoeing, a visit to some 
noted links or a trgmping or 
camping tour. Usually only three 
days are set aside, on the first 
two of which any reference to 
business is taboo. But on the 
third day the sales manager makes 
opportunity to go over the whole 
sales field with the branch man- 
ager, who is thus brought up to 
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date. Invariably the branch man- 
ager, without the usual daily dis- 
tractions of other than sales 
duties, sees some profitable appli- 
cation of some sales plan which 
has been worked advantageously 
elsewhere, or even invades the field 
of initiative and points cut to the 
sales manager the necessary in- 
gredients to be added to the na- 
tional policy in order to make it 
dollar-profitable in the territory of 
his branch. 

Invariably this third day leads 
to the suggestion by the branch 
manager that on return to the 
branch office a sales conference 
should be held. Because of the 
change of scene, change of 
thought, and, best of all, the en- 
thusiasm self-created in the 
branch manager, these sales con- 
ferences put new life into the 
selling function of the branch. 


LET THE BRANCH MANAGER PRE- 
SIDE ! 


This sales manager makes it a 
point at these conferences to have 
the branch manager preside, and 
to have the main conferences fol- 
lowed by individual conferences 
with the branch salesmen, at which 
the branch manager is the leading 
man and the sales manager ap- 
parently merely an interested spec- 
tator. Another sales manager has 
successfully adopted a plan which 
is based on a careful analysis of 
the branch manager’s work in 
other than sales fields. His be- 
lief is that while other than sales 
functions must exact their toll in 
the time and strength of th 
branch manager, that it is a 
“hideous mistake” for any branch 
manager to overlook the fact that 
the company remains in business 
because it makes profits and that 
it can only make profits throug! 
sales. 

So, the moment he feels that 
the sales end is being slighted by 
any one of the eight branch man 
agers of his enterprise he seek 
for the cause. Usually this i 
found to.lie in pressure from 
other than sales departments 
which demand so much in effor 
of the branch manager that h 
slights sales as a natural cons 
quence, So before this sales mati- 
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Baltimore Druggists 


Know THE SUN 


@ There are 345 drug stores in Maryland’s big city, 
and 89 per cent. of the proprietors of these stores read 
THE BALTIMORE SUN. 


@ These druggists know that The Sunpapers are deliv- 
ered into the worthwhile homes around their respective 
stores by exclusive Sun Carriers. They have learned 
from experience that it is profitable for them to identify 
their stores with the home delivered advertising in THE 
BALTIMORE SUN whose net paid daily circulation 
(moraing and evening) for July was 214,929—a gain cf 
30,120 over July, 1920. 


q@ Our Service Department will be glad to help you 
analyze the Baltimore market in its relation to your 
product. It is prepared to furnish route lists of druggists 
to help your salesmen cover this territory quickly and 
accurately. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE iis SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say ““Sunpaper”’ 
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ager visits a branch in which the 
manager is stale, he seeks and se- 
cures through the general man- 
ager of his enterprise a confer- 
ence of department heads, at 
which the entire situation at the 
particular branch involved is 
carefully considered from every 
angle. As human beings are, as 
a rule, reasonable beings, this 
sales manager has found that 
when he can show that a branch 
is losing its selling punch, due to 
the branch’s being “hounded” by 
other departments, some relief is 
afforded, Then the sales manager 
as the bearer of good news visits 
the branch, explains and helps 
inaugurate the relief which is 
needed and points out that the 
time thus made available can 
most profitably be employed in 
sales building. This particular 
sales manager, by the way, never 
holds his conferences with his 
branch managers at their offices, 
but, wherever possible, holds them 
at a club, and failing that, in the 
best hotel the city affords. This 
plan removes the office atmosphere 
and eliminates all interruptions 
except those worthy of coming 
into being. 


REALLY A GENERAL MANAGER 


The attitude of the sales man- 
ager toward the branch manager 
has a tremendous influence on 
the attitude of the branch man- 
ager toward the purely selling 
function. Many branch managers, 
particularly those situated at 
distances from the company 
headquarters, are necessarily so 
largely left to their own resources 
that they know themselves to be 
general managers so far as their 
particular territory is involved. 
While they recognize in a general 
way the duties which they must 
fulfil in connection with sales, 
they know that there are many 
other duties which they cannot 
neglect. If the sales manager for 
a moment takes the ground that 
other duties should be neglected 
in order to further sales interests, 
then such sales managers lose a 
golden opportunity. 

There is in San Francisco a 
branch manager who is excep- 
tionally capable, but whose false 
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sense of economy has led to lack 
of elasticity in his office force. 
Whenever there is any more than 
a normal amount of work in any 
department, every department 
suffers in consequence. The sales 
end repeatedly suffers through 
neglect. This was a chronic dis- 
ease until the sales manager 
found a solution. He worked out 
a trip to the Coast from the New 
York headquarters, which was 
justified quite largely by visits in 
cities along the route. He then 
wrote the San Francisco man- 
ager that as he was planning to 
come so near the Coast he would 
make it a point to drop in and 
get re-acquainted. 

While in San Francisco the 
sales manager was the social 
guest of the branch manager. In 
every way the sales manager 
made clear that he appreciated 
that, to all intents and purposes, 
the branch manager was in charge 
of an allied company rather than 
a branch office. He made it a 
point to find out exactly what 
methods the branch manager was 
using in every phase of his work 
and in his different capacities. 

Then by suggestion he indicated 
the wisdom of increasing the 
office force so that the branch 
manager could have more timc 
for more important duties, and 
he made clear that the manage- 
ment at the home office would 
approve of a decidedly radical in- 
crease in overhead expense, pro- 
vided this was followed by the 
natural result—increased sales 
and better service to customers. 

As a result of the visit, the 
sales manager not only fully ac 
complished his purpose of mak 
ing possible increased sales, but 
he also brought back with him 
some valuable methods which th« 
branch manager had naturally but 
wrongly assumed were in effec: 
at headquarters. Best of all, be 
cause the visit was seeming] 
social in nature, it furnished end 
less possibilities for semi-persona 
letters, in each of which som: 
sales idea could be advanced fo 
consideration rather than ordere: 
for acceptance. 

It must not be assumed that th 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The Primer of Prestige 








When you buy advertising in 
The Minneapolis Tribune you 
buy more than white space. 

You buy MORE than a cer- 
tain amount of circulation. 

You buy both— 

PLUS—a greater net paid, un- 
duplicated circulation than you 
can buy of any other newspaper 
in the Northwest. 

PLUS —Prestige— Reader In- 
terest—Quality. 


What Is Prestige? 


Prestige is the value that is 
built into a product by makin 
that product worth more an 
valued more highly by the con- 
suming public as the years pass. 

The very fact that The Minne- 
apolis Tribune continues to hold 
its great lead in net paid circula- 
tion year in and year out is posi- 
tive proof that it MUST have 
Prestige—else the newspaper con- 
suming public of Minneapolis 
and the Northwest would not 
continue to buy it and have it 
delivered in their homes in pref- 
erence to any other newspaper. 


What Is Reader Interest? 


Reader Interest is a modern ad- 
vertising definition of the value of 
the advertising space of a news- 
paper. A newspaper is said by 
an advertiser to be a “good buy”’ 
if it proves Reader Interest. 

Reader Interest is the factor 
that gives a newspaper Prestige. 
Reader Interest is proved for 
that newspaper of a city which 
leads continuously in circulation 
—for, unless a newspaper can in- 
terest its readers it will not con- 
tinue to hold its circulation. 

Just like leading a horse to 
water you cannot make the news- 
paper reading public read a news- 
paper it does not like. It is too 
easy for people to desert such a 
newspaper for the one they do 
like—there is no contract binding 
them—no large sum of money in- 
volved. The newspaper MUST 
he SUPREME all the time, every 
day, in Reader Interest or it 
loses its circulation, and with it 
its Prestige. 

Without Reader Interest solid- 
ly back of it The Tribune could 


not hold its great rey lead 
all the years it has hel 


What Is Quality? 


A great many newspapers, with 
smaller circulations than their 
competitors, urge that their adver- 
tising space is valuable because it 
has “quality,” because it is the 
quality newspaper of the city. 

But what is Quality? 

Quality is simply that factor in 
the building and maintaining of 
a newspaper that gives it Reader 
Interest, hence Prestige, which 
MUST be built upon the fact 
that the newspaper enjoying 
Prestige has the continuous MA- 
JORITY circulation of its field. 

The Minneapolis Tribune 
MUST have Quality, Reader In- 
terest and Prestige or it would 
not continue to enjoy its circu 
lation majority. 


Another Test for Prestige 


In what other way besides con- 
tinuous circulation lead may the 
Prestige and advertising pulling 
power of a newspaper be abso- 
lutely determined? 

By its dominance as a classified 
advertising medium. 

Because the majority of clas- 
sified advertising is voluntary 
advertising—advertising that is 
unsolicited and placed by adver- 
tisers who must have returns for 
a small expenditure. 

The Minneapolis Tribune for 
18 years has been the dominant 
classified advertising medium of 
the Northwest. 


Continuous Classified Lead 


For years it has published each 
year over 100,000 more “indi- 
vidual” want ads than any other 
newspaper in its territory. 

In 1920 it published over 600,000 
more lines of classified advertis- 
ing than its nearest competitor. 

Experienced and unbiased buy- 
ers of display advertising always 
give preference to that newspaper 
in each city that shows continu- 
ous lead in classified advertising, 
because they know when they 
buy space in that paper they are 
getting Reader Interest, Prestige 
and Majority Circulation. 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


First In Its City—First In Its State— 
First In Its Federal Reserve District 


Member A. B. C, 
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‘*T make it a point to read it as our 
business bible and clip from it 
those news and special articles 
which keep us familiar with what 
is going on in our special field of 
industry,”’ 


said a middle western manufacturer 


To a group of steel men, a representative of 
one of the leading enterprises of the United 
States described the daily Business Section of 
the Public Ledger as ‘‘a great business docu- 
ment.’’ He added: 


‘‘Every executive in both sales and 
production ends of our business 
reads the Business Section of the 
Public Ledger. 


‘*Throughout our organization you 
will find nothing but praise for the 
Public Ledger, and you should 
have it on your desk every morn- 
ing.”’ 


Although this man’s plant is in the Middle 
West, the Public Ledger goes to the desks of 
the executives there every day just as it goes to 
the leading business men throughout the East. 


The circulation of the Public Ledger, morning 
and evening, is more than 240,000 
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Spillane’s Column, Evans’ Chicago 
Letter and Monitor’s New York Market 
Review are three of the notable features 
of the Business and Financial Section 
—a separate and distinct section of the 
Public Ledger, published every day, the 
first of its kind in the United States. 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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From India’s coral strand 


Publishing a house-organ is something | impor 
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more than merely good business. It is iss 


an interesting and colorful experience. wen 
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The letter which is copied verbatim a vi 
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Gentleman: ) 
Your new model house-organ, the pen 
“Treasure Chest,” will be ever wel- seldor 
comed in this distant land along with ae 
all the available back numbers. We chang 
are quite sure you will put us on the “= 
mailing roll to always bring us new ara 
practical ideas to push. brancl 
Hope our request will be granted, i 
and remain, wholly 
Yours faithfully, — 
(Signed) M. C. MODI & CO. ceeds 
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sales manager is unquestionably 
the one who should take direct 
steps to aid the branch manager 
who has gone sales stale. While 
in enterprises where the branch 
manager is more of a clerk than 
a manager, and where the sales 
manager is easily the veteran in 
service and tremendously so in 
importance to the enterprise as a 
whole, yet, where these conditions 
do not exist the sales manager’s 
efforts may defeat rather than 
conquer. In many enterprises the 
branch manager reports direct to 
a vice-president in charge of 
branch offices. In such cases it is 
his member of the management 
to whom the sales manager should 
go when he is convinced that all 
is not well in the sales field of 
any branch. Branch managers 
who are accustomed to receive 
commendation and condemnation 
from one of the management are 
seldom quickly responsive to at- 
tempts by the sales manager to 
dictate or even to suggest definite 
changes which involve redivision 
of their time and energy. 

This is so clearly recognized 
that vice-presidents in charge of 
branches in some enterprises are 
seldom seen at the home office, 
because their time is almost 
wholly spent in making the 
rounds of the branches. 

The sales manager who suc- 
ceeds in keeping the branch offices 
on their toes for sales under this 
system of control must, first of 
all, have sold himself and his 
methods solidly to the member of 
the management in charge of 
branches. Otherwise he may find, 
as many sales managers have 
found, that while he may dictate 
the policies and control of sales 
men who do not report to branch 
houses, that the entire branch 
field is removed from his 
sphere of activity. 

This condition is more common 
today than a decade ago. In the 
larger industries, and notably in 
the shoe field, there will be found 

iagers of district offices whose 
duties are in no way controlled 
by the sales manager, and who 
report not to him, but directly to 
some member of the management. 
No matter how sugar-coated is 


office 
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the pill that is presented to the 
sales manager in such cases, the 
fact remains that the manage- 
ment of the business does not feel 
that its best interests are served 
by having the sales manager con- 
trol every phase of sales activity. 

The first step toward removal 
of staleness in a branch manager 
is recognition of signs of stale- 
ness. The second step is the cor- 
rect diagnosis of the cause of 
staleness. The third and final 
step is the intelligent balancing 
ofthe duties of the branch man- 
ager so that staleness is replaced 
by exactly the correct emphasis 
on sales achievement. 


T. P. A. Announces New 
Officers 


At a special meeting of the executive 
committee of the Technical Publicity 
Association, New York, the resignation 
of G. W. Vos of the Texas Oil Com- 
pany as first vice-president of the asso- 
ciation was accepted. Cyril Nast of the 
New York Edison Company, elected 
second vice-president at the last general 
election, was chosen first vice-president 
to succeed Mr. Vos and P. C. Gunion 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
was elected to succeed Mr. Nast as 
second vice-president. 

Participation with the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World tending to 
the formation of an Industrial or Tech- 
nical and Engineering Advertising De- 
partment was also discussed at length. 
At the request of W. A. Wolff of the 
Western Electric Company, president of 
the Technical Publicity Association, 
who presided at the meeting, Jesse Neal 
of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
and F. M. Cockrell of the McGraw-Hill 
Company reported on the preliminary 
conference held at the recent Atlanta 
convention of the A. A. C. of W. A 
resolution was thereupon passed to au- 
thorize the president to appoint a com- 
mittee to work with Keith J. Evans, 
president of the Engineering Advertis 
ers’ Association of Chicago, for the pur 
pose of determining ways and means 
looking toward a proper functioning with 
the A. A. C. of W 


Death of George L. Flanagan 


Flanagan, manager of the 
display advertising of the Chicago Her 


George L. 


ald and Examiner, was drowned last 
week near Cassopolis, Mich., 
rowboat overturned. 


when a 


Reliance Coffee Account with 
Chambers Agency 


The Chambers Agency, Inc., New Or- 
leans and New York, is now handling 
the account of W. T. Reynolds & Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, “Reliance” coffee. 





Jobber’s Letters to the Trade Act 
as Dealer Helps 


More Than a Selling Appeal, These Letters Rendered Service to 
Retailers in Helping with Pressing Problems 


By T. H. Heddon 


A JOBBER’S contact with his 
customers is ordinarily a 
second-hand one; that is, he is 
able to keep in touch with his 
trade only through his salesmen. 

salesman’s duty is to make 
sales; he may at the same time 
build good-will for his house, but 
that is apt to be incidental. He 
may also be helpful to customers 
with advice and suggestions, but 
that also is apt to be incidental. 
Unless he is a salesman of unusual 
personality and calibre, he simply 
keeps his attention concentrated 
on his main function, which is to 
get business. 

But the jobber who is regarded 
by the retailer only as a man from 
whom he gets shipments and to 
whom he pays bills, occupies a 
none too strong position. Such a 
jobber is little better than an au- 
tomaton. If he is an efficient 
automaton, he may hold his trade 
indefinitely, but if he has never 
given his customer anything be- 
yond fair treatment and prompt 
service, there is nothing to pre- 
vent an equally efficient competitor 
from poaching on his preserves. 

The belief that a jobbing house 
must personalize itself in the eyes 
of its customers and show itself 
alive to their interests and profits, 
caused the F. M. Keeler Company, 
importer and jobber of druggists’ 
sundries and fancy goods at Bos- 
ton, to start the present year with 
a series of monthly letters to the 
trade, the purpose of which was 
not only to obtain orders but to 
increase good-will. 

These communications are called 
Monthly Bulletin Letters. They 
are a kind of combination of let- 
ter, circular, catalogue and house 
newspaper. But more than that, 
they are dealer helps. They are 
printed in four-page folder form. 
The first page is a typewritten 
form letter. The inside two pages 
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contain offers of timely, selected 
merchandise. And the last is a 
page of dealer helps in the shape 
of hints, tips, suggestions, experi- 
ences and bits of information that 
will aid the retail druggist to 
make more sales, increase his 
profits and obtain consumer good- 
will. This is a sample: 


Baby Week, which starts May 1, is 
going to be a national affair. y not 
take proper advantage of it to get 
acquainted with more people in your sec- 
tion of the country? 

Infants’ novelties, water toys, rubber 
toys, dolls, feeding bottles, nipples, bath 
tubs, scales, toilet articles, etc., should 
be gotten together. Everything that can 
be of service in the care and feeding of 
babies should be at hand and a care 
fully planned series of displays arranged 
to tie up with the general publicity that 
will appear at that time in newspapers 
and magazines. 

Play up to “Baby Week.”” Remember, 
that if you will make the way of the 
baby easier TODAY, he (or she) may 
come back and trade with you in the 
years to come. At all events, there is 
every chance that many members of his 
present family will be drawn to your 
place if you cater to him. 

here are those lists of families 
where there are new babies? Send us 
these names right away. We will mail 
a sample ITSRITE NIPPLE, IN YOUR 
NAME, to each of these addresses with 
your compliments, and enclose one of the 
attached slips. (Another way of bring- 
ing YOUR NAME prominently before 
your customers, without expense to you.) 


The first bulletin mailed out 
January 15 carried the following 
letter on the first page: 


“It’s our business to make YOUR 
business more profitable.” 

That’s the slogan we keep constantly 
before everyone in this old establishment 
—write into every letter we send out— 
endeavor to express in every detail of 
our service to the trade. 

And the better acquainted we get with 
YOU—the closer we get together—the 
more we can do to increase YOUR 
profits. 

If you can’t come in and meet us per- 
sonally, or if our traveling men miss 
you on their rounds, it’s up to us to 
help them and you by showing you what 
we've got. 

You will find in our list at the left 
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Lots of Gravy! 


(The Story of a Well-Cooked Goose) 


‘*The Evening American has cooked its 
own goose!’’ 


That’s what many of its best friends said 
when in July, 1920, the Chicago Evening 
American, alone in the evening field, raised 
its price to 3 cents a copy. 


Here is how the goose was cooked: In that 
month, the first month at 3 cents a copy, 
the Evening American’s daily average cir- 
culation was 319,654. 


For the same month the circulation of its 
principal competitor in the evening field 
(at 2 cents a copy) was 383,278! 


Not so good! 


In July, 1921, one year later, the Evening 
American’s circulation at 3 cents a copy, 
was 388,064—a daily average gain of 68,410. 


In July, 1921, one year later, the circulation 
of its principal competitor, still at 2 cents 
a copy, was 385,385, daily average—a gain 
of only 2,107. 


The Evening American’s daily average gain 
of 68,410 at 3 cents a copy, against its com- 
petitor’s gain of only 2,107 at 2 cents a 
copy is 


Not so bad! 


NOTE: In this space in the issue of August 11th, the Chicago 
Evening American err ly claimed a gain in advertising for 
the month of July. Revised figures (not available when the state- 
ment was made) show a net loss of six columns for the month. 
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many items which your customers buy 
every day. Let us know your require- 
ments, 

Pages two and three of this letter will 
especially repay your careful attention. 

In addition, our Service Department 
has prepared a few suggestions on the 
back page for increasing your sales and 
building good-will between you and your 
customers, 

If you find a helpful idea herein we 
shall have been repaid, for YOUR suc- 
cess is our success— 

“It’s our business to mz ake your 
ness more profitable.” 


busi- 
’ 


‘ 

The next page contained an 
illustrated offer of a gross of the 
twelve best selling toothbrushes, 
with display case, at a_ special 
price. At the bottom of the page 
was a “box” warning of the ap- 
proach of income tax reports and 
offering a prepared record at $3.50. 

The third page set forth an 
offering of imported baby nipples. 
The accompanying cut illustrated 
a good window trim. At the bot- 
tom was an offer to send a sam- 
ple nipple with the druggist’s 
compliments to a list of local 
prospects. 

The back page repeated the slo- 
gan, “To Make Your Business 
More Profitable,” and carried a 
list of suggestions as described. 

Similar bulletins suited to the 
period, and of course featuring 
different goods, went out in Feb- 
ruary and April. 

For March an intentional de- 
parture from the letter bulletins 
was made in the form of a card- 
board folder featuring a garment 
bag offer. A return postcard, per- 
forated for detachment, formed a 
part of the folder, which repeated 
the slogan, “It’s our business to 
make your business more profit- 
able.” 

“The campaign has been suc- 
cessful from a selling standpoint,” 
said N. C. Smith, treasurer, to 
Printers’ Ink, “and has created 
and increased good-will along the 
line. Our traveling men are very 
much pleased with the idea and 
have been quick to develop capital 
out of the suggestions gathered 
for the use of the dealers upon 
whom they call.” 


George F. Dillon has been appointed 
Kansas City representative of Science 
and Invention, New York. 
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Chain System Buys Farm 
Produce Direct 


In large-space produce business paper 
advertising, the Kroger Grocery & Bak 
ing Company, a Middle-Western retail 
chain system, states it is in the market 
for carload lots of apples, potatoes, 
onions, cabbage, sweet potatoes, peaches, 
melons and oranges, bought direct or 
consigned by the grower or shipper. 
This is the second large chain systen 
to use such advertising, the other 
being the American Stores Company, 
Philadelphia, which has some 
retail stores and which has 
steadily advertising to establish 
direct relations with growers and ship 
pers for upward of a year. 

“The more than 950 Kroger Stores 
an advertisement states, “form a direct 
outlet, Mr. Grower and Shipper, over 
our counters to the consumer. Our 
tremendous outlet will make a steady 
market for you.’ 

The company states it buys direct— 
in which case a price is agreed on in 
udvance—or the shipper may consign, 
in which event the company states tnat 

“highest market prices are returned.” 
The shipper is directed to wire the 
Kroger company at Cincinnati, Colum 
bus, Dayton, St. Louis, or Detroit— 
whichever happens to be the nearest 
point. 

It is argued for such buying that it 
effects an economy in distribution, as 
it eliminates the broker and _ jobber, 
the functions of which the chain system 
says it assumes. 


The 


” 


a vr 
Twins Score as ‘The 
Finest” 
FrRaNKLIN Motor Car Co. 

Newark, N. J., Aug. 6, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I must say that your publication, 
Printers’ Ink, is the finest that I have 
ever had the pleasure of reading. It 
gives me more real information in a 
condensed form about everything tl 

can get from any other publication 
Years ago I was identified with Procter 
& Gamble, and through reading your 
article about that company I became 
very much interested in your magazine 
I followed it up religously since that 
time. 

I am also a subscriber to Printers 
Ink Monthly, and that is, without a 
doubt, the finest publication of its kind 
that I have ever come in contact with 
It is, therefore, a real pleasure to ask 
you to continue my subscription. 
ArTHUR SCHLOBOHM, 

Treasure) 


1921 


Two Agencies Have Railway 
Executives’ Campaign 
An advertising campaign addresse«! to 


farmers, described in Printers’ Ink !ast 
week. will be placed in agricultural 
publications by the Association of Rail- 
way Executives. Two advertising agen 
cies are in charge of the campaign. In 
the East the campaign is handled rd 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New York; 
the West by Critchfield & Co., Chica ° 
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Nearly twice the cir- 
culation of any other 
evening newspaper in 
the Northwest, alead of 
1,073,058 lines of local 
display advertising 
over its nearest com- 
petitor so far this year, 
anda keen, clean news- 
paper always—The 
Journal is the best sales- 
man in Minneapolis 
and the Northwest. 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS} 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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In the tire market 


Two fundamental factors 
control intensive advertising 


1. Is your prospect a potential user? 
2. Is your prospect a potential purchaser? 





MoToR— The National Magazine 
of Motoring—offers to the manu- 
facturer of tires— 


1. A market composed exclusively of 
car owners in which are included 


12,000 dealers. 


. A market composed of men who 
own 1.7 cars per capita, with an 
average cost per car of $2500.00. 


It is logical that MoToR is the first 
to be considered when an adver- 
tising campaign on tires is being 
planned. 


Get ready now for MOTOR’s January 1922. 
Annual Show and Reference Number- 
75,000 circulation. 











The Data on Which Advertising 
Policies Are Built 


The Best of Evidence Should Be Carefully Checked 
By Charles Stirrup 


M* friend, who is president of 
an advertising agency, clearly 
was burdened with some problem 
that irritated rather than defied. 
We had met by chance and were 
lunching together; but conversa- 
tion dragged. Thompson was pre- 
occupied; also a little snappy to 
the waitress. He outraged that 
rule of good digestion which 
warns us against mental concen- 
tration while meeting the impera- 
tive demands of metabolism. 

It was toward the end of the 
meal that he shot a question. 

“How much reliance do you 
think should be given,” he asked, 
“to those marketing and merchan- 
dizing conclusions which are based 
on investigation or logical rea- 


soning and which, once formed, 
we are apt to regard as incon- 


rovertible facts of general ap- 
plication? Don’t we,” he added, 
without giving me a chance to 
say anything, “don’t we, in gen- 
eralizing, as so often we neces- 
sarily must, from incomplete in- 
formation, frequently fall into 
serious error?” 

“Nothing is more dangerous 
than to fail to discriminate be- 
tween matters of detail and mat- 
ters of principle,” was my senten- 
tious comment on these questioning 
reflections; “but granting that it 
is seldom possible for an investi- 
gation to yield such complete 
facts as, say, a Government cen- 
sus of population, surely it is 
ilways within the power of an 
ntelligent advertising man _ to 
estimate his data, inadequate 
though they may be, in the light 
of caution begotten of experience 
and to test them to a point which 
makes him reasonably sure of 
ieir reliability.” 

“So I have thought,” answered 
my friend; “yet today—but let me 
xplain. Perhaps you noticed in 
vesterday’s papers the quarter- 
ige ad of the Electric 


Washer. That is our account. 
The ad is a new one and we 
placed it in fifty daily papers. 
Yesterday was Monday—and that 
day of the week was specially fa- 
vored by both the manufacturer 
and myself. But an hour ago, 
Harry Saunders, who has quite 
a reputation as an expert in mer- 
chandizing, was in my office, said 
the advertisement was fine, but 
expressed surprise that we ran it 
on a Monday—‘the worst day of 
the week you could have chosen 
for an advertisement addressed to 
women,’ according to him. Chal- 
lenged for a reason, he said that 
Monday was the _ housekeeper’s 
busiest day. She had little or . 
time to read the papers, and, 
and when she did glance oun 
one, was too tired to take much 
notice of its contents. Her mind 
was not receptive and, conse- 
quently, our advertisement would 
receive but scant attention, if any 
at. all. Saunders spoke with dis- 
concerting certainty, and it may 
be that he is partly right. But I 
think he’s off his base so far as 
advertisements of electric washers 
are concerned. Anyhow, I mean 
to find out for myself, before I’m 
a day older.” 


THE EXECUTIVE GOES A-QUESTIONING 


So Thompson, a little resentful 
of the criticism he had received, 
went on a tour of investigation, 
disdaining vicarious assistance. 
He interviewed twenty women 
on their own doorsteps—all of 
them doing their own laundry 
work without the aid of a power 
washer. 

There was a note of triumph 
in his voice when he called me 
on the phone two days later. 
Monday was, of course, the home- 
keeper’s busiest day, but it was 
also the day on which she did not, 
as a rule, go out. She got tired, 
yes, but an effect of that was 
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that she would sit down quietly 
in the evening for a longer time 
than usual—with a newspaper. 
Perhaps it was in desultory fash- 
ion that she read the news, and 
perhaps the advertisements did not 
exercise their usual appeal; but 
the brief story, picturized for em- 
phasis, of what an electric washer 
could do for her—ah, that was a 
very different matter. 

To be spared much exhausting 
labor ; to be able to attend to other 
household affairs while the washer 
was automatically doing what her 
hands, arms and whole body have 
hitherto done; to be able to com- 
plete the work in half the time 
she now required—the woman who 
has been washing all day is in 
exactly the right frame of mind 
to realize to the full the desirabil- 
ity of a machine that can perform 
such miracles in her behalf, Noth- 
ing else in the entire paper had a 
stronger appeal than that to the 
thirteen women who saw it out 
of the twenty my friend inter- 
viewed. 

Consequently, from his view- 
point, Monday was not the worst 
day of the week, but the best. It 
might be an “off-day” for adver- 
tising shoes, or lingerie, or candy, 
or pianos; but not for a_ time- 
saving, labor-reducing, health-con- 
serving washing machine. 

Saunders, in a moment of care- 
lessness, had cited a general rule 
without due consideration of its 
applicability to the case in point. 
He was mistaken, yet the effect 
of his error was good, for it 
caused a clever advertising man to 
go out into the field of investiga- 
tion and there personally check 
up the soundness of a logically 
reasoned opinion which he had 
put into practice. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PUTTING DATA 
TO A TEST 


Whether it is first-hand data 
or psychology that we rely upon 
—whether we construct an adver- 
tising policy on experience or on 
what seems to us to be plain, 
common sense—we should find 
means of putting our decision to 
some extra test before submitting 
it to the relentless arbitrament of 
print, 
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The writer recalls being given 
the task of extracting an adver- 
tising message from a mass of 
material relating to a steam super- 
heater. Every user of that piece 
of mechanism on the continent 
had been circularized by the man- 
ufacturers, with a request for 
definite information on a number 
of clearly-stated points, and the 
response had been’ remarkably 
good. Great stuff, indeed! What 
could he better? 

When all the replies had been 
read and their facts and figures 
reduced to comprehensive and 
usable shape, it seemed as if we 
had an absolutely trustworthy 
analysis — something from which 
we could prepare, with cock-sure 
confidence, a series of advertise- 
ments that would give prospects 
the most thoroughly reliable and 
comprehensive information _ re- 
garding the net results obtained 
in actual operation of that par- 
ticular make of superheater. 

Had we been content to rest 
our efforts there, however, our 
copy would have been a most in- 
adequate, and in some respects, 
misleading presentation of the 
merits of the superheater. For 
on submitting a number of the 
replies of chief engineers to the 
personal investigation of the man- 
ufacturers’ experts, it was found 
that a large percentage of them 
contained errors which in some 
cases were very wide of the mark 
of accuracy. Moreover, a great 
many of the superheaters had 
been ineffectively operated and, of 
course, the results obtained from 
them were far inferior to what 
were easily attained through proper 
management. After much hard 
work and corresponding expens: 
we arrived at an approximation 
to the real truth—and that was 
something which gave what W. S 
Gilbert might have described as a 
“greeny yellowy” look to the first 
seemingly wonderful data. 


The advertising of the Viscord« 
Publishing Company of Spri ngfie! 
Mass., publisher of “‘Viscorder’”’ visib 
sales recorder, has been placed in tl 
hands of the Francis M. Waters Adve 
tising Agency of Springfield. Direct 
mail and space in automobile and bu 
ness papers will be used, 





Superimposing the Product on 
the Main Illustration 


Overlapping Composition That Must Be Worked with a Careful Eye— 
What to Avoid and How to Accomplish the Best Results 


By W. Livingston Larned 


A LARGE proportion of adver- 
tising illustrations calls for 
superimposed subjects; that is, 
one illustration or object set over 
or into or partially across another. 
Thus we see an automobiling 
panorama, with a tire jutting into 
the iower portion of it, or an 
action picture of an 
industrial scene, 
with the machine 
featured placed par- 
tially across some 
part of the composi- 
tion, 
It would appear an 
easy matter to do 
this,, but experience 
shows that many mis- 
takes are made and 


many errors of judg- 


ment indulged in by 
thoughtless assem- 
lers of the ingre- 
lients of an adver- 
tisement. More than 
likely these mistakes 
in a sense, acci- 
Here is how 
hap- 


are, 
dental. 
t sometimes 
pens: 

A dozen line illus- 
trations of motoring 
cenes were made the 
lominant feature of 

series of advertise- 
ments for a_ well- 
known tire. The 
irtist who drew them 
iad =nothing  what- 
ver to do with the 
make-up of the 
magazine pages. He was simply 
rdered to prepare the set of pen 

‘enes, in a delightful technique, 
pproximately five inches deep by 
nagazine page width, and turned 
them in, independent of any ac- 
essories, borders, typography, etc. 
When they reached the adver- 
tising department, they were 
mounted on large pieces of card- 


EVEN THE BORDER AIDS THE THOUGHT 


board, having been drawn on thin 
paper. Then the page layouts 
were built around them. The ad- 
vertiser wanted a large showing 
of a tire in each composition. 
And they must be in facsimile 
half-tone, from highly retouched 
photographs. 
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“SPEED” IN 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


The visualizer outlined on an 
overlay where these sizable tires 
were to be “stripped in” by the 
engraver, on the line negative. 
And, as has been done thousands 
of times, it was thought that they 
would look well jutting into the 
main illustrations of the motoring 
scenes, in each one of which was 
a speeding automobile. 
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Of course, as was to be ex- 
pected, they covered up a portion 
of the artist’s composition, where 
the superimposing demanded it, 
but great care was taken not to 
allow any tire to stop out the more 
important features of the il- 
lustration. 

It was not until the plates were 
made and the proofs spread out 
for inspection by a committee, 


Mighty Engineering Feat 
Saves Time for Millions 


INK Aug. 25, 1921 
way. And a very liberal percent- 
age of the effectiveness of the 
series was destroyed. 

In an action illustration, never 
place anything foreign in the path 
of the thing which is in motion. 
It is one of the wise rules of 
composition. Some persons might 
think this unimportant. Yet it is 
one of the essential niceties of 
composition, of a perfect lay-out. 

Action must have 
the right of way, an 
open path When 
superimposed articles 
blockade them or are 
made to form a nat- 
ural barrier, the work 
of the artist is nulli- 
fied. There is no 
question of this and we 
invite an experimen- 
tal test, which can be 
made easily enough. 
Across the path of 
any moving object, 
place a clipped half- 
tone—it may be any- 
thing —and observe 
how it promptly pro- 
ceeds to slow up the 
action. 








In the case of the 
tire series mentioned 
above, it was neces- 
sary to make entirely 
new compositions, the 
tires being placed to 





NO VIOLATION OF THE RULE OF REASON IN THIS 


ADVERTISEMENT 


that a disturbing condition was 
discovered. The half-tone tires 
were, naturally, stronger than the 
line drawings across which they 
had been placed. So far, so good, 
since there must be contrast. But 
the unforeseen took place. In al- 
most every page, the big tires 
were directly in the path of the 
speeding motor cars and a very 
unpleasant impression was given. 
Those tires “stopped” the cars. 
Action was automatically cut off. 
The eye experienced an uncon- 
scious check. A first glance would 
suggest that the cars could not 
pass the tires. They were in the 


the rear of the mov- 
ing machines, rather 
than in front of 
them. 

When any object is 
superimposed over a 
main illustration, its 
position should be a matter of 
the. most serious consideration, 
nor can safe judgment be passed 
when the object, either in line or 
in‘ half-tone, is not actually pasted 
upon the original copy. To merels 
outline it for stripping in is dan- 
gerous, since no definite idea of 
how the engraving will eventually 
appear, is possible. It is purely 
speculative. Have the complete 
drawing before you, with relativ: 
weights and tones of the tw 
parts distinctly visible. 

Time and time again, erro: 
creeps into such illustrations, be 
cause the superimposing is done in 
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News Is Stimulant, 
Not Soporific 


No. 4 


Nearly everybody in textile and apparel 
industries has some time criticized one 
or all of the Fairchild publications. It’s 
a dead paper that stirs no criticism. But 
the source and cause of criticism are often 
enlightening. 

Criticism of Fairchild publications has 
been because they print news some one 
doesn’t want printed. And the suggestive 
circumstance is that what some one criti- 
cizes some one else always praises as 
news worth printing. 

Committees have been formed to can- 
vass advertisers to cancel. Associations 
have undertaken establishment of publi- 
cations to “tell things fairly.’ Groups 
of business men have co-operated to fi- 
nance rival publications. Always Fair- 
child publications keep printing business 
news, and more of the men and women 
who control production and distribution 
of textiles, apparel and related goods 
keep on reading. 


For evidence, note the bare facts below— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 
daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U.S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U.S. A. (Both Members A. B.C.) ; (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B.C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the Fairchild Blue 
Books—with a combined annual distribution exceeding 
185 thousand copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLETIN 
—published weekly in two editions, for European and 
ther foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild Building, 
8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: London: 
Paris; Washington, D.C. ; Chicago; Philadelphia ; Boston; 
Rochester. Staff correspondents or other news corre- 
spondents everywhere. 
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an engraving shop and not in the 
art department. It is more trouble, 
naturally, to have a print made, 
say of a tire, the right size, and 
mount it actually into the main 
design, but that is the absolutely 
safe and sure course. You can see 
what you are doing. 


PROTECTION AGAINST A COMMON 


ERROR 


One common error of the 
superimposed illustration is to 
place it entirely in the body of the 
main design. It is more than 
likely to become lost, fogged, 
swallowed for lack of contrast. 
Better by far allow at least one- 
half of the object to project 
down into white space, below or 
above the dominant picture. That 
ratio of white protects it, and pro- 
vides the very essential contrast. 

But when placing such objects 
in the lower part of compositions 
remember that this section of an 
illustration is apt to represent 
“foreground.” And there have 
been numerous rather ridiculous 
effects caused by an incongruous 
relation between the scene and the 
superimposed article. To cite 


what may happen and a definite 


case in point: an advertiser of 
motor boat engines secured a very 
beautiful photograph of a Florida 
East Coast waterway, the feature 
of which was a good sized motor 
boat dashing through high waves. 

A half-tone reproduction of the 
engine was set into this illustra- 
tion, at the bottom, to the right, 
and over an area that represented 
water. It gave the appearance of 
a massive power plant floating in 
the ocean and, incidentally, in the 
path of the oncoming boat. If 
the craft ever struck it there 
would have been a_ disastrous 
wreck—from the reader’s angle of 
vision. 

Then again, we came across an 
illustration made up in combina- 
tion, of a camping scene, with the 
article advertised, an animal trap. 
The artist painted several foxes, 
in the midst of a wild mountain 
scenic bit and it was a realistic 
rendering of the subject. How- 
ever, an ill-advised make-up man 
superimposed, in the foreground, a 
facsimile of the trap, and it was 
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so placed that it was almost di- 
rectly upon the animals. Accord- 
ing to values and comparative 
sizes, that trap was easily large 
enough to catch and hold an ele- 
phant. Incongruity of proportions 
plays some aggravating eye tricks. 

It is another common mistake, 
to place the superimposed product 
“in the sky,” as it were, or in such 
a position at the top of the compo- 
sition, that the object is blessed 
with the powers of aerial naviga- 
gation. The effect of these sus- 
pended units, drifting in space, 
is decidedly unpleasant. There 
should be a logical base, a resting 
place for them, if almost entirely 
included in the main picture, or 
they should so “jut out,” top or 
bottom, or at the side, as to make 
them merely incidental to the 
composition. 

No “artistic license” will excuse 
the vision of a massive piece of 
iron or steel, or a product of 
wood, of concrete, of tin or any 
other manufacturing ingredient, 
nonchalantly sailing through space, 
with no visible means of support. 
It violates the rule of reason and 
of probability and is a disturbing 
element to the intensely practical 
eye of the average unimaginative 
reader. 

By breaking out from the body 
of the composition, these inserts 
can be made to appear more logi- 
cal, and will certainly provide that 
contrast to a more successful 
degree, upon which so much 
depends. 


THE QUESTION OF CONTRASTS 


The superimposing of half-tone 
against half-tone or line-design 
against line-drawing, is the wrong 
way about, now that we again take 
up this problem of essential 
contrast. 

If the main design is in the 
half-tone, then the insert should 
be in bold pen-and-ink, or the 
direct opposite is equally accept- 
able. 

Sometimes it is possible, how- 
ever, to achieve an entirely satis- 
factory result by proper control of 
the contrasting techniques in the 
same medium, as when a very ex- 
ceptionally bold black-and-white 
line design is superimposed over a 
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an Associate Editor of Har- 

per’s Bazar. Through the 
medium of beautiful photographs 
in Harper’s Bazar, Baron de Meyer 
will suggest to fashionable women 
new possibilities of distinction and 
individuality in dress. 


Harpers. Basar 


oa DE MEYER is now 
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This is a photograph of a typical bee farm in Michi- 
gan. The bees do the work; Michigan gets the 


money. The production of honey in Michigan in 
1921 was 13 pounds more per colony than in the res 
of the country. Nearly all of it is produced in the 
regions covered by the 


Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 

Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune 
Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 

Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 
Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 





MICHIGAN FACTS—More corsets are made in 
Michigan than in any other state—Marshall’s post- 
office receipts are the largest of any city of its size 
in the country. 




















ichi- 
s the 
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fees Work Overtime 


he bees are really busy in Michigan, like the peo- 
le. Though the state ranks thirteenth in number 
f hives, it ranks first in honey and wax. 


here’s a reason. Every summer the honey-bees 
njoy a banquet of the blossoms of a million dollars’ 
yorth of buckwheat, much more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of clover, and of mint and other wild 
plants that yield three-fourths of the world’s supply 
f essential oils. 


First in cereals, first in honey—the normal American 
ever sits down to breakfast without sending money 
o Michigan. 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


omprises 18 evening newspapers published in this milk-and-honey 
tate. Every one will place the national advertiser’s message be- 
we as thrifty a group of people as ever bought from a small- 
ity store. 


And they will help him to get his goods onto the small-city 
lealer’s shelves, as well as to move them off. “Dealer co-opera- 
ion” in the small city means something. In the big city the 
Healer is to the publisher merely one of a list of names; here— 
he dealer and the publisher go fishing together. 


Jealer co-operation in Michigan—it’s uncovering a gold mine. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 


ew York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - - R. R. MULLIGAN 
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delicate, thin-line scene. Con- 
trasts can be secured in half-tone, 
from photographs or wash draw- 
ings, by manipulation. One ad- 
vertiser has all main illustrations 
in half-tone, mechanically ruled 
down, by the engraver, which 
hazes them, gives them an indis- 
tinct, half-strength effect, against 
which a full-strength, massively 
retouched photo insert will hold 
its own without difficulty. 

Again, artistic, even daring high 
lights can be cut out, on the plate, 
of the object that is superimposed 
while no lights are cut away on 
the larger area of half-tone 
around it. 

Sometimes, when an object, as, 
for example, a container, is de- 
liberately exaggerated and given 
heroic proportions by juxtaposi- 
tion to palpably smaller accesso- 
ries, the superimposing is justifiably 
a part of the entire composition 
and the contrast is therefore un- 
necessary. Polar Electric fans 
illustrate this point. Retouched 
photos are set right into original 
polar scenes, with comedy bears 
enjoying the cool breeze, and the 
result is agreeable 

Knowing just when and how 
and where to allow the object to 
project out of the main illustra- 
tion is really the important ob- 
jective. When it chops the type 
and caption space up too much it 
is objectionable, however. 

The safest method, when all is 
said and done, is to use two ab- 
solutely distinct techniques in a 
superimposed composition and 
where one object overlaps another, 
one picture is placed partially over 
a related subject. Then you can 
be very sure of crisp retention of 
values, strong contrasts and a 
minimum amount of confusion. 

The cautious artist, in arrang- 
ing these compositions, goes over 
the finished original for the dast 
time, on a search for anything 
that might too securely tie a 
superimposed object with the body 
illustration. He may vignette a 
line away from a package here, 
or lighten tones that confuse, 
there. 

The last thought we would leave 
is that of an urgent need for the 
elements of contrast. 
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Insufficient Postage to Cause 
Return of Foreign Mail 


Commencing September 1, business 
letters for foreign destinations, de- 
ficient in postage, bearing the address 
of the sender, will not be dispatched 
from the United States, but will be 
returned to the sender from the mail- 
ing or exchange office marked “Re- 
turned for Additional Postage,” accord- 
ing to a notice issued by the Post 
Office Department. After being fully 
prepaid such letters will be forwarded 
to destination. The postage stamps 
originally affixed will, when the letter 
is again presented for mailing, be ac- 
cepted in payment of postage to the 
amount of their face value. 
“Postmasters and posta! employees 
will, however,” the notice reads, 
ercise good judgment in enforcing these 
instructions so as to cause as little 
embarrassment as possible. Personal 
correspondence should not be _ inter- 
fered with, regardless of postage de- 
ficiency, nor should business letters be 
returned where it is plainly evident that 
they are being exchanged _ hetween’ 
branches of the same firm or corpora- 
tion.’ 


M. M. Fergusson to Transfer 
Headquarters 


M. M. Fergusson, of McConnell & Fer 
gusson, Limited, advertising agency, 
London, Ont., will take over the 
management of the Toronto office of the 
firm when Walter E. Gunn, the present 
manager, leaves on September 1 to be- 
come advertising director of the London 
Free Press. This change will leave 
J. E. McConnell in charge of the Lon- 
don office of the agency. 

McConnell & Fergusson have secured 
the advertising account of the National 
Electric Heating Company, Toronto, 
manufacturer of electric ranges and 
heating appliances. Instructions and 
copy are going to a general list of daily 
newspapers. 


New 


Accounts of Ferry- 
Hanly 


The Smith-Spraul-Smith Shoe Com- 
pany of Kansas City has placed its ac- 
count in the hands of the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company of Kansas City. 
Farm papers are being used. 

The Ferry-Hanly agency has also 
been appointed to handle the advertis- 
ing of the Rahe Auto & Tractor 
Schools of Kansas City, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 


Schwartz Cigar Corporation 
Appoints Agency 


The Bernard Schwartz Cigar Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich., manufacturet| 
of the R. G, Dun Cigar, has placed its 
advertising account with The 
Fulton, Cunningham Company, 

A newspaper and outdoor 
will be conducted. 


campaign 
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From Editorial Page of 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
Wednesday, April 13, 1921 


The Busiest Corner 


It Is Not on Any Sidewalk. 


Copyright, 1921, by Star Company. 














Loft, the candy man, pays $100,000 a year rent for a corner 
lot forty feet long, thirty feet wide. It is worth the money 
because so many people PASS THE CORNER. Every busi- 
ness man understands the value of a CORNER where many 
people pass. 

Many business men have still to learn the value of an ad- 
vertising column at which many people STOP. The PASS- 
ING crowd (its numbers) gives value to a real estate corner. 
NOTHING ELSE COUNTS. 

The reading crowd, the paper’s CIRCULATION, gives 
value to an advertising column—nothing else counts. When 
business men have that fact in their minds, they are on the 
road to saving and making money. 

For instance, a colored page of advertising in the Hearst 
Sunday newspapers circulates three millions, is read by at 
least fifteen millions, and costs ten thousand dollars. To 
mail a circular with a one-cent stamp to fifteen million people 
would cost $150,000 for the stamps alone, and the circulars 
would go into the waste-basket, most of them, whereas the 
striking, full-sized page of advertising in colors COMPELS 
the attention of the fifteen million readers. 


4 


The “Busiest Corner” in Advertising—The American 
Weekly. 


The Readers Do Not Have to Hustle Along. They Sit 
Down to Look Through the Windows, and Enjoy the 
Goods Displayed at Their Sunday Leisure. 


The American Weekly 


A.J. KOBLER, Manager, 1834 Broadway, New York City 
Frank E. L, Gauss, Western Rep., Hearst Building, Chicago 


READ EVERY SUNDAY BY OVER 3,000,000 FAMILIES PRINCIPALLY IN 
CENTRALIZED BUYING DISTRICTS 











“IF YOU WANT TO SEE THE COLOR OF THEIR MONEY— 
USE COLOR”—A. J. K. 











Reproduced from color 
directly from the poster 
department. We believe 


THE iene milk industry was originated by 
Helvetia Company, which discovered how to maken 
sweet without the use of preservatives, For 36 years 
Helvetia Company has maintained a standard of excellent 
for their product which has given Pet Milk national pref 
ence. This has been accomplished without advertisit 


Now advertising is to be employed to further extend thet 


Gardner Adve 


Chicago Saint 











negativ 
our « 
never | 


MILK 


AT YOUR GROCER 


negatives made outdoors 
our own photographic 
never before been done. 


tkable demand which quality has so remarkably built up. 


ose interested in advertising will see, as the Pet advertising 
bgram unfolds, a very broad merchandising policy cleverly 
ven into atmosphere creating advertisements. To be 
ntified with this interesting account is a constant pleasure. 


e should like to hear from other manufacturers interested 
expanding their markets. 


sing Company 
New York 
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—always say 


"P & A” 


—because “P & A” understand 
the advertiser’s point of view, 
and operate accordingly. That's 
why “P & A” are known for the 
efficiency of their service and 
the quality of their electrotypes, 
mats and stereotypes. Write for 
“The Story”—it tells you more. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


Electrotypes - Mats - Stereotypes 


714 Federal St. Chicago 














The Problem of the Overgrown 
Catalogue 


When the Line Increases, the Sales Punch Is Often Lost for Individual 
Items 


ID you ever attempt to look up 

a subject in an encyclopedia 
and find such a volume of infor- 
nation that you gave up getting 
he simple facts for which you 
were looking? Did you ever have 
a similar experience with a cata- 
logue? Page after page of ar- 
ticles similar to the one sought 
make choosing so difficult that one 
does not always recognize it when 
1e sees it. 

A professional man of New 
York recently had an experience 
hat illustrates this difficulty. He 
is a great admirer of tulips and 
wanted to get a small variety for 
his little garden. He sent to one 
of the largest bulb houses in the 
country and promptly received a 
atalogue which was a work of 
art and an encyclopedia of infor- 
nation. Many pages were de- 
voted to tulips. The profusion 
was exhaustive and bewildering. 
In fact the task of making a mod- 
crate selection that would give a 
pleasing variety was despaired of, 
nd he decided not to order any. 

A few days after discarding the 
atalogue, this tulip fancier saw 
in advertisement in one of the 
magazines from the same firm 
that had sent him the catalogue, 
offering just such a selection as 
he wanted for six dollars. He 
mmediately sent for it. 

To many manufacturers the 
success of the big mail-order cata- 
logues is conclusive proof that 
ey also can use a large volume 
or their own business. But mail- 
rder houses through long experi- 
ence know just how many varie- 
ties to offer. For instance, in a 
presentation of buggies a few 
years ago, one of the mail-order 
houses did not have as many dif- 
ferent offerings as it thought 
liecessary to make a _ complete 
showing. So the lowest priced 
buggy was catalogued twice at 
slightly different prices. With the 
lower price was the statement, 


“This is the cheapest buggy we 
carry.” The presumption was that 
no one wanted the very cheapest 
buggy. Mail-order houses can 
expand or reduce the assortments 
offered to the maximum selling 
value. Their problem differs wide- 
ly from that of the manufacturer 
with an extensive line, especially 
when different items—or even the 
same items—are used in widely 
separated fields. 

A few years ago, in New York, 
a manufacturer was making an 
extensive variety of an article that 
may be compared with pumps. He 
aimed to cover the field, and his 
catalogue was a bulky volume that 
gave all the information of all the 
types manufactured, when not one 
customer on the whole list bought 
more than a third of the total 
number of designs, The man look- 
ing for a small-power pump was 
only bewildered with the hundreds 
of illustrations of air-pumps, cen- 
trifugal pumps, belt pumps, di- 
rect pressure steam pumps, crank 
pumps and all the others that 
made up the output of a versatile 


factory. 
SECTION IDEA GAVE NEW LIFE 


Endless was 


correspondence 
caused, and the catalogue proved 
such an inefficient selling device 
that the firm was on the point of 
discontinuing it, and greatly in- 


creasing the sales force, when 
someone made the suggestion that 
it should be broken up into sec- 
tions. As finally worked out, the 
different kinds of pumps were 
segregated according to the work 
they were intended to do. If the 
proposition was to elevate the 
drainage water from the entrance 
to a tunnel, the pumps adapted to 
that particular work were pre- 
sented in a small catalogue by 
themselves, and the man inter- 
ested in that kind of proposition 
found all the desired information, 
and none other, in the pamphlet 
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sent him. Not only was the print- 
ing and mailing expense greatly 
reduced, but the amount of cor- 
respondence was lessened, and 
sales increased. 

A few years ago when “Jimmie” 
Warren, of Hedge’s Center, New 
York, wrote to one of the big uni- 
versities for a catalogue, he was 
sent a book of several hundred 
pages, which gave all the infor- 
mation that any prospective stu- 
dent would want to know about 
the instruction and courses of- 
fered. The trouble was that it 
gave so much other information, 
in which Jimmie was not inter- 
ested, that he was often confused, 
and wrote to ask all kinds of ques- 
tions—most of which were an- 
swered in the catalogue, if he had 
known how to find them, and had 
not been confused by being told 
too much, 

That correspondence was ex- 
pensive and troublesome, as it 
could not be answered in a rou- 
tine way. It is now avoided by 
breaking the catalogue up into 
sections, each giving information 


regarding one group of studies, 


such as law, medicine, journalism, 
fine arts, etc. It is a big saving, 
for the information sent is so 
definite that a great deal of the 
former correspondence is elimi- 
nated, and as the general cata- 
logue is made up of the sections 
devoted to separate departments, 
the printing costs are much re- 
duced. 
ANOTHER EXAMPLE 

Another instance of handling a 

catalogue for an extensive line to 


retain the maximum sales value 
for each item is furnished by the 


Hayward Company, of New York. 


These folks make a_ bucket 
which was used by contractors 
and later by coal dealers, but- it 
was primarily an excavating 
bucket. 

Only a few years ago the sale 
of the Hayward Bucket was con- 
fined wholly to these two groups 
of buyers. It is now being used 
extensively in nearly all lines of 
modern industry. One can see 
them in use in steel and textile 
mills, in fertilizing plants, in 
power houses and in foundries, as 
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well as on coal rehandling opera- 
tions, on railroads and ship lad- 
ing terminals. 

The extension of their use is 
the story of an advertising cam- 
paign, Before the beginning of 
the present campaign Hayward 
Buckets were manufactured in 
two primary designs. To put the 
matter simply one was a digger 
and one was a shoveler. 

The Clam Shell, or mechanical 
shoveler, was built to handle loose 
material and for dredging in mud 
in sewers and canals. Its spe- 
cial qualification was quick action 
in dumping. 

The other was known as the 
Orange Peel. It was used for 
digging. It had greater penetrat- 
ing power, but was not so quick 
in getting rid of its load. The 
field for these two types was, as 
said in the beginning, confined to 
the general contractor and later to 
the coal operator in rehandling 
jobs. Our industrial expansion 
was calling loudly for modifica- 
tions of these buckets to fit the 
special needs of erecting, mining 
and consulting engineers. These 
modifications were made and at 
present there are about a dozen 
different designs in use. 

The new modifications of the 
Hayward Bucket were advertised 
in an immense and expensive cata- 
logue. It was nine inches by 
twelve and more than half an inch 
thick. Its hundreds of pages 
were covered with photographs of 
the various types and modifica- 
tions with technical descriptions 
of the special uses for which each 
was intended. 

There was a prospective buyer 
in a certain coal dealer, for in- 
stance. He was sent this immense 
catalogue to pick out from it for 
his specialized use a certain kind 
of bucket, and to do so he had 
to wade through hundreds of 
pages showing Hayward Buckets 
for purposes 95 per cent of which 
could be of no interest to him 
whatever. A waste of money in 
the first place. In the second 
place a sales argument so weak 
that the prospective customer's 
mind was bewildered and clut- 
tered up with speculation over the 
variety of uses to which a Hay- 
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Uncle Sam’s Big Pay Roll 

ncle Sams Big Pay Ko 
is distributed here in Washington twice a 
month—a steady income assured to his army 
of co-workers. That’s what stabilizes the 


National Capital as a market—and makes it 
a fruitful field for advertising all the time. 


These folks are undisturbed by trade con- 
ditions which affect industrial communities— 
they have money to spend and spend it. 


The Star is the paper you want in Wash- 
ington—in fact, it’s the ONLY paper you 
need. 


The special features of the Rotogravure 

Section keep interest in it keenly alive 

week after week. Good company in 
which to place your advertisement. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 
Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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ward Bucket could be put. He 
must have had immediate and 
hurried need for his kind of 
bucket if he sent his order with- 
out correspondence and delay. 

As inquiries began to come in 
from foundries, fertilizer plants 
and steel mills this essential de- 
fect in advertising became more 
and more apparent. The foundry 
man could have no interest in 
buckets. designed for dredging 
mud. He wanted a bucket for 
his foundry uses only, and spend- 
ing money to tell him the excel- 
lence of other designs was like 
telling a prospective automobile 
buyer who lives in the Texas 
plains that the machine we want 
him to buy has the world’s record 
as a hill climber. 

An investigation of the expand- 
ing and developing fields for me- 
chanical and automatic buckets at 
this period showed that the firms 
that could possibly be interested 
in the contents of the great ex- 
pensive catalogue were confined to 
a few consulting engineering firms 
and a very few contracting out- 
fits, such as undertake to locate 
sites, dig foundations, erect build- 
ings and install equipment. The 
general users occupied about 5 per 
cent of the field and the users 
of only specialized equipment oc- 
cupied the other 95 per cent. 

A more forceful and less ex- 
pensive sales argument to the 95 
per cent was therefore indicated. 
And from the immense catalogue 
there was evolved a dozen small 
and highly specialized pamphlets. 

A contractor now receives an 
illustrated booklet of twelve pages 
showing special designs of buckets 
pictured doing every kind of job 
that a contractor has to do—dredg- 
ing, building, handling crushed 
stone, sand or gravel. He sees 
only the application of the vari- 
ous types and sizes to the work 
he has on hand. 

If the contractor is a specialist 
in his own field, say in caisson 
work, tunneling or foundation 
digging, he receives a pamphlet 
in which information and illustra- 
tions are confined to this work. 
He learns about all types and 
sizes, from the midget which is 
about twelve inches in diameter 
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and which is used in subway worl 
in cities and under building 
where there is little headway, t 
the one that will take a two-toi 
bite off a face of rotten rock. 

Similarly the coal operator re- 
ceives a pamphlet that covers hi 
special field, and all the other spe 
cialized industries are treated i: 
the same way. 

There is retained also a smal! 
general catalogue covering al 
types and developments of th 
Hayward Bucket. This is in 
tended as a reference book fo: 
engineers. The text is technical 
and deals with material, construc 
tion and experiments in design and 
working mechanism. 

Confining the information in a 
wide and highiy technical field 
to the immediate interest of a 
specified user is the basis of the 
present policy of the Hayward 
company. The change from the 
old method of telling him every- 
thing connected with the bucket 
and its development is held by 
the firm to be largely responsible 
for placing it in the front rank 
of makers and sellers of me- 
chanical and automatic buckets. 
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Building on “Printers’ Ink 

WarrRINER MANUFACTURING Co. 
Fort Wayne, Inp., Aug. 18, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Just permit us, please, to express our 
sincere appreciation of the “box” on 
page 13 of the August Monthly. 

Printer’s Ink is often referred to in 
our organization as “our Bible,” and it 
is needless for us to point out the in 
spiration that the writer and the entir 
organization get from this recognition. 

After all, we have attempted nothing 
unusual. We have not attempted any 
particular innovation in the way of sales 
development. We are merely profiting 
by the experience of others who have 
been successful. Realizing that respon- 
sibility is the conscience of business an: 
that to begin the day full of fight an 
confidence in ourselves, our product 
and our ~ - we are only e 
hibiting the successful and forceful fa 
tors in sales success. 

Mitton E ror, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Howard W. Wookey with 
Howard Law 





Howard W. Wookey is associat: 
with the Howard Law Organization, 
Chicago, in advertising sales promoti 
work. He was formerly with the Char!cs 
Everett Johnson Company. 
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Herbert Wanderhoof 


President 


Wanderhoof & Company 
Chicago 














@rctober 23, 1875 
August 7, 1921 





He was Wise in the Wisdom of Men 
And bis Geart was the Heart of a Bop 
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What kind of man has the time for motor- 
ing, and the money to buy motor-cars, the 
things you put on motor-cars, and all sorts 


of motoring togs? 
The successful business-man—not half- 


way successful—entirely successful. The 
man who commands his business —the red- 
blooded, clear-headed executive. 

Where do you find him? 

Look among the sportsmen—there’s where 
you find vigor and active minds. 

They love all outdoors—whether hunt- 
ing or fishing or golf or tennis. Life in the 
open makes them strong and active and alert. 

Advertise your product to that man in 
the magazines he-cares most about—the 
outdoor publications, which reach 100 per 
cent men at the lowest cost per man. 


dD UTERS’ 
ore AM ECREATION 


New York Chicago 
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Putting Over an Entire Line on 
Leader’s Reputation 


Grocery Jobber Increases Business 38 Per Cent by Using Family of 
Products Idea in Farm-Paper Campaign 


| URING these history-making 
times advertising is definitely 
ving itself along certain lines 
where its benefits have all along 
en known but could not be 
ywn up in the matter of dollars 
and cents. 

Take the family of products 
1dea. 

The E. R. Godfrey & Sons 
Company, Milwaukee wholesale 
grocers, has traced an increase of 
38 per cent in its business for the 
first five months of 1921 over a 
similar period in 1920. The in- 
crease came because more than a 
hundred food products were 
hooked up to the _ reputation 
and good-will gained for the 
company’s Silver Buckle coffee 
through long-continued advertising 
in newspapers and farm papers. 
The coffee, by means of consumer 


advertising, had carried the brand 
name throughout the State. More 
than 4,000 grocers had become 
familiar with it and housekeepers 
called for the coffee by name. The 


many other items in the Silver 
Buckle line, however, had not been 
given the benefit of that kind of 
publicity. Even at that they were 
fairly well known through being 
allied with the coffee. ’ 
In making up the advertising 
plans for 1921, it was seen that 
business would be harder to get— 
that more of a fight would have 
to be waged. At this time there 
dawned upon the officials of the 
Godfrey company a realization of 
the big advertising asset they had 
ilt up for Silver Buckle coffee. 
not use this in a statewide 
tising effort to build up a 
udy demand for the entire 
lily line? It was rightfully 
sidered that the buying re- 
sistance that naturally would be 
reared up against any new product 
at the beginning had been broken 
down through the merchandising 
of the leader item—that the users 
of Silver Buckle coffee would 


accept readily any other member 
of that family. The only thing that 
remained to be done was to tell 
them about the other items. 

The family advertising plan as 
it now is being conducted calls for 
the use of a full page in farm 
papers every other week. A stand- 
ard page form of individual 
character has been worked out. It 
carries an illustrated heading at 
the top under the title “The Silver 
Buckle Page.” Variation is se- 
cured by the introduction of a 
new main illustration in each 
advertisement and also through 
picturing various Silver Buckle 
products. At no place in the cam- 
paign has the coffee been over- 
looked. Continuous reference has 
been made to its quality and the 
popularity it has gained among 
Wisconsin farm families. The 
reader is assured that every one 
of the products in the line con- 
forms to the standard set by the 
coffee. 

There is an editorial column in 
each page advertisement telling 
about foods, giving household sug- 
gestions and discussing miscel- 
laneous topics closely allied with 
farm life. 


ADVERTISING SOLD TO THE TRADE 


Much attention is being given 
to the matter of merchandising 
the campaign to the trade. Once 
a month a letter is sent to grocers 
with an enclosed proof of the next 
page presentation to appear in 
farm papers. The grocer is thus 
kept informed as to the progress 
of the campaign, is kept sold on 
the proposition and is given data 
with which he may join his in- 
dividual publicity with the general 
effort. 

By using in its advertising in 
behalf of its hundred products the 
good name gained by its coffee, the 
Godfrey company in effect has 
multiplied the powers of its ad- 
vertising a hundred times. The 
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best part of it all is that there is 
no need for speculation or guess- 
work as to the results. They are 
down on the books in black and 
white. 

The family of products principle 
apparently has come to stay. Its 
possibilities as demonstrated in 
this case and even in a larger way 
by Armour & Company—which 
latter story was told in some de- 
tail a few months ago in Print- 
ers’ INK—ought to afford con- 
structive merchandising material 
for jobbers who have to put up a 
real test for business. 

The E. R. Godfrey & Sons Com- 
pany knows now that a good name 
in advertising is really worth 
something. 


Does America Want Cheaper- 
Made Goods? 


Joun L, Wuitinc-J. J. Apams Co. 
MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES 
Boston, Aug. 15, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

We feel that it is not out of order 
to write in a disapproving way regard 
ing the article in Printers’ Inx of 
August 11, headed, “Trading Down- 
ward.” Evidently written with best in- 
tentions, but to our mind with wrong 
conclusions. The writer evidently does 
not grasp the fact that selling prices 
were advancing with increased cost to 
manufacturer from reasons which could 
not be prevented, gradually for about 
six years, reaching high peak, say, in 
1920. There has not been since then 
any marked decrease in cost to manu- 
facture goods in a general way, yet he 
announces that “The American people 
are going to have vastly lower prices 
on standard goods and the demand is 
justified by every existing trade con- 
dition,” etc. 

Let us stop and examine existing 
trade conditions. We do not find that 
labor costs, the principal cost of manu- 
facturing, are much lower generally. 
They are and will be for a long time 
to come, we believe, higher than they 
were in 1915, and yet the writer and 
others say that the public must have 
great reductions quickly in the prices 
asked, not seeming to realize that the 
increase in prices was gradual and in 
accord with increased costs. In our 
opinion there will be a gradual decline 
in selling prices corresponding to de- 
creased costs, the natural course. 

We believe that American people and 
also the people of the whole world are 
not through paying “war prices,” and 
will not be for a long time to come. 
We are, all of us, paying enormous 
taxes and will be for many years—one 
very important item in the cost of pro- 
ducing. Let us realize, also. that raw 
materials, whether produced here or 
elsewhere, will not be materially lower, 
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and many items not any lower, for a 
ong time to come. 

© our mind business for the past 
several months has been badly injured 
by the howling large-type headlines of 
newspapers, editorials and articles in 
other publications, demanding instant 
reductions of large percentage in sell 
ing prices. It pays generally, in thie 
long run, to let nature take its cours: 

We expect that overstock will be 
dumped and goods unloaded at sacrifice 
prices to prevent failure. I am rot 
speaking of such exceptional conditions 

If newspapers and other publications 
and general stores that are rac’ng with 
each other to attract the public will 
have a spasm of reasonable sense for 
a while, there will, we think, be changed 
conditions for the- better with business 
Let them stop scaring the consumers by 
telling them they can buy very much 
cheaper later on. They may buy some 
what lower, but no abrupt change will 
come by a great decline. It would be 
very unfortunate to have declings of a 
large percentage. It would mean serious 
financial difficulties all around. 

Meanwhile, if the present unreason 
able course is pursued, quality will be 
cheapened to meet the unreasonable 
demand for cheaper goods. This is 
inevitable, and all the talking to prevent 
it will be futile. 

Joun L. Wurtine-J. J. Apams Co. 

Lew C, Hinz, President 


Death of Walter H. Lipe 


Walter H. Lipe, who was to become 
a vice-president of the American Sugar 
Company on August 22, committed 
— on August 21 at Canajoharie, 


Mr. Lipe was one of the founders of 
the Beech-Nut Packing Company of 
Canajoharie. He disposed of his hold 
ings in that company a few months 
ago. 

For a number of years he was presi 
dent of the American Specialty Manu 
facturers’ Association. 


Merrell A. Wood Opens in 
Youngstown 


Merrell A. Wood, formerly vice 
president of The Frailey Advertising 
Company, Youngstown, O., has opened 
an office in Youngstown for the con 
duct of an agency business. 


Joins Foremost Farm Papers 
List 
Better Fruit, Portland, Ore., has 
joined the Foremost Farm Papers list 
and will be represented in Chicago by 
J. C. Billingslea and in New York by 
A. H. Billingslea. 


P. S. Redford in Milwaukee 


P. S. Redford, formerly manage' 
of general sales of The Monitor Stove 
Company, Cincinnati, is now managet 
of sales of the L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Company, Milwaukee. 
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Are You Selling Abroad—Or Only 
“Dumping”? 


The Only Way to Continue Profitably in World Trade Calls for Con- 
structive Sales Work in Dealing with Fareign Markets 


By James H. Collins 


HIS time last year an Ameri- 

can in Mexico City, rep- 
resenting various American 
manufacturers, had the greatest 
difficulty in securing from them 
catalogues, quotations and other 
information with which to do 
husiness—much less goods. The 
“boom” was still on. For several 
years he had been working against 
the same discouragements, writing 
and advertising for such informa- 
t10n. 

Suddenly, last fall, the tide 
turned. A simple request pub- 
lished in two or three export 
journals brought - results that 
threatened to start a strike among 
his office workers and the post- 
men. Mail bags solidly filled with 
atalogues, price lists, dealer helps 
and samples arrived daily, and 
soon a back room was piled high 
with stuff which has not yet been 
ypened. 

The same thing happened in 
goods. Markets elsewhere failing 
them, and the word going around 
hat business was good in Mexico, 
\merican manufacturers diverted 
their export allotments and do- 
mestic surplus to that country. 
During the merchandise scarcity it 
had become customary for Mexi- 
can importers to duplicate and 
triplicate their orders to this 
country, in the hope that one of 
them might be filled by a lucky 

nce. When the tide of pros- 
perity began to go out, every scrap 

f paper resembling an order was 

led. Goods were sent in re- 

nse to mere letters of inquiry, 
and sometimes just on the chance 
hat a prospective Mexican cus- 
tomer would accept them. During 
the past eight months American 
products have overflowed foreign 
customs houses everywhere, but 


the quantities arriving in Mexico 
have probably broken world rec- 


ords. Importers there have re- 
ceived goods that were never 
expected, and which in the face of 
falling prices could not be handled 
with profit to anybody. 

Along with the merchandise 
have come the American salesman 
and executive. Hearing that 
Mexico was a land of export 
promise in a world where markets 
had been obliterated by unfavor- 
able exchange, falling prices and 
gluts, American business houses 
have overwhelmed it with mer- 
chandise, representatives and in- 
quiries by mail and telegraph. 

The high-price-and-scarcity spree 
was followed by a spree of 
“dumping.” Now still another 
reaction has set in, and American 
concerns are stampeding out of 
export markets. The little export 
houses with high-sounding names 
have disappeared, and are not con- 
sidered much of a loss to any- 
body. But many manufacturers 
who had gained a real footing in 
foreign markets are calling their 
salesmen home, abolishing their 
export departments and abandon- 
ing world trade in disgust. 

Which is still another mistake, 
the third in a cycle that almost 
invariably works itself out in 
times like the present. When busi- 
ness is good here at home, the 
world trade customer is ignored, 
or neglected, or made to stand in 
line while domestic business takes 
precedence—mistake No. 1. When 
the bottom drops out of domestic 
demand, mistake No. 2 is made— 
that of a sudden, feverish interest 
in foreign markets. Without in- 
formation or preparation, goods 
and sales force are hurried onto 
steamers and sent abroad. And 
when the inevitable happens, there 
is a swing-back to indifference— 
mistake No. 3 

No American manufacturer or 
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wholesaler would regard Kansas 
City as a market to be snubbed in 
prosperous times, or an emergency 
dumping ground in a business de- 
pression. Then why Mexico City 
—Buenos Aires—Valparaiso? The 
idea that merchants abroad may 
be just as desirable connections as 
those in home distributing centres, 
and worthy of constructive sales 
work and dealings under a stable 
policy, seems hard to get—yet 
there is really no other idea that 
will work in world trade. 

“The average merchant here,” 
says an American in Mexico 
City, “has passed through expe- 
riences during the past ten years 
that would scare the average 
American business man_ into 
spasms. The majority of them 
have survived, somehow or other, 
and are now full of hope. The 
Mexican business man is the most 
tenacious in commercial life of any 
that Ihave ever known. Far from 
being a bad risk, give him half a 
chance and he is as sound as any 
in the world. When ‘cancellitis’ 
became epidemic, I expected to 
spend most of my time trying to 
save business for my principals at 
home. Actually, I have had to in- 
tervene in only five cases and in 
four of these was successful.” 

At home, American business is 
now being adjusted for the long, 
slow swing upward toward the 
normal which has already begun. 
Abroad, despite handicaps of ex- 
change and competition with other 
countries, the long, slow swing 
upward has also begun, and the 
American business concern that 
hangs on to its foreign connec- 
tions, knowing that they are out- 
lets just as dependable and 
promising as those at home— 
which sells instead of “dumping,” 
and serves instead of swerves 
from hot to cold and back again 
—will find those markets just as 
profitable. 


Will Advertise Electric Milker 


The Electric Milker Corporation, man- 
ufacturer of the Blue Ribbon Electric 
Milker, has given its advertising account 
to the Ralph W. Merrill Company, of 
Chicago. The agency is about to re- 
lease a schedule in business and farm 
papers. 


Aug. 25, 1921 


Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Convention 


The National Association of Advertis- 
ing Specialty Manufacturers will hold 
its eighteenth annual convention in Chi- 
cago at the Hotel Sherman, September 
26 to 30. President Harding has been 
invited to make an address at the con- 
vention banquet, and Secretary Hoover, 
of the Department of Commerce, and 
other Cabinet members have been in- 
vited to appear on the programme. 
mn Mackintosh, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, has definitely promised to be 
present. It is believed by those in 
charge that there will be a larger num. 
ber of manufacturers exhibiting this 
year, with a greater variety of special 
ties of all kinds than ever before. 

While the question of sales and sales 
problems will predominate in the pro- 
gramme, the question will come up again 
of the association putting on an adver- 
tising campaign to advertise advertis- 
ing specialties. Another matter that will 
be brought up for decision is the ques- 
tion of the association adopting a uni- 
form cost accounting system, regarding 
which a committee in charge of C. R. 
Frederickson, of the American Art 
Works, has been working for the past 


year. 

John Sullivan, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, has 
promised to speak at one of the general 
sessions and will also meet in confer- 
ence with the sign manufacturers’ de 
partmental. 


Another Secondary Slogan 


HanrF-MEtTZzER 
Incorporated 
New York, Aug. 18, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
have just read the article, “Sec 
ondary Slogans in Copy That Persist,” 
by obert H. Isbell, in Printers’ Ix 
of August 1 

A good example of that is the slogan 
developed for our client, The Terminal 
Barber Shops—“Extraordinary Service 
at Ordinary Prices.” This has been 
used in Terminal copy for some time, 
although it is not used in every ad- 
vertisement. 

There is a regular slogan, ‘Where 
the Promise Is Performed.” which is 
being used in every Terminal adver- 
tisement. 

Mr. Isbell has touched upon what I 
feel is one of the most valuable assets 
of advertising copy. 

Hanrr-Metzer, INCORPORATED 
J. H. Rosenrep. 


Joins Technical Publicity 
Company 

Mrs. Laura Gardner Edwards, who 
for ten years was with the National 
Tube Company; then for two years was 
with the A. M. Byers Company, and 
who recently was with the Frank Pres- 
brey Co., Inc.. New York, has joined 
the Technical Publicity Company, Pitts 
burgh. 
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Turning Employee Stock Owner- 
ship Facts into an Advertising 
Appeal 


Swift & Company Get Business through Telling Public about Their 
“21,000 Partners” 


RECENT Printers’ Inx ar- 
d ticle told about certain large 
business concerns learning the ad- 
vertising value of selling their 
stock to their customers. Print- 
ers’ INK also has told how 
numerous corporations have found 
it advisable and desirable to sell 
stock to employees, the object 
being to make an employee a 
more loyal worker 
through his part 
ownership in the firm 
and also to build him 
up in a financial way 
and thus make him 
more valuable all 
around, 

And now’ comes 
Swift & Company 
with another highly 
interesting applica- 
tion of the stock- 
owning principle 
through advertising. 
More than _ 21,000 
Swift employees own 
stock ih the company, 
and this fact is being 
utilized in a publicity 
presentation in news- 
papers and maga- 
zines. The advertis- 
ing, which is the 
beginning of a cam- 
paign, carries such 
statements as “21,000 
partners help make 
and distribute our 
products.” hs 


sales department said to Printers’ 
Ink. “These people have bought 
and paid for the stock under a 
special plan we have offered them. 
More than 7,000 are now’ acquir- 
ing shares in the same way. It is 
our contention that it is better to 
have men working with us than 
merely for us, and that the whole 
thing constitutes an asset so im- 


21.000 partners help make and 
distribute our products 








The idea is easy to ~ 
see. If a concern is 
a vast partnership 
proposition with the 
workers having a financial inter- 
est in its complete success, better 
service on the part of those 
workers comes as a matter of 
course, 

“Nearly 14,000 of our employees 
own shares of Swift stock out- 
right,” an official of the Swift 


A MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT THAT TELLS WHY THERE 


ARE SO MANY PARTNERS 


portant that we ought to realize 
upon it in an advertising way. 

“In this campaign we are going 
to impress our customers and 
prospects with the fact that meat 
is a highly perishable product— 
that its qualities are in a delicate 
balance throughout the process of 
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preparation. Then we are going 
to show how important it is for 
the consumer to know that the 
meat he buys has been prepared 
by people who have a personal in- 
terest in its sale and who have a 
financial object in making the 
product of such a quality that the 
customer will come back for 
more. 

“It stands to reason that work- 
ers engaged in the highly special- 
ized process of curing and smok- 
ing meats are going to become 
more expert when they can feel 
they have a part ownership in the 
meat and an interest in its sale. 
If this is so, then why is it not 
a good talking point to bring for- 
ward to our customers and dem- 
onstrate the high quality of what 
we sell them?” 

The proposition seems entirely 
sound from an advertising stand- 
point. Anyway Swift has become 
sO impressed by it that an ex- 
tended effort will be made to give 
the “21,000 partners” idea the 
widest publicity. 

Another branch of advertising 
along similar lines will be run by 
Swift in newspapers throughout 
the country. This will be more 
of an institutional nature and will 
treat such subjects as “Who is 
Swift & Company?” 

The advertising will say that the 
company is owned by more than 
40,000 people scattered all over the 
globe. Emphasis is placed upon 
the fact that the average individ- 
ual holdings are small—only about 
37 shares each—and that no one 
person or family owns a majority 
of the stock. 

“In fact,” one advertisement 
will say, “it would take 900 of the 
largest stockholders pooled to- 
gether to vote 51 per cent of the 
stock.” 

This kind of advertising pre- 
sented to the people at large natu- 
rally is going to be many times 
more effective than so much talk 
about the small profits the pack- 
ers gain and similar subjects. 
While doubtless the assertions 
about low profits are correct, peo- 
ple are nevertheless inclined to 
doubt them, just the same. Some 
way or other they cannot recon- 
cile a very low net profit with a 
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great and wealthy packing con- 
cern. Statements of stock own- 
ership such as Swift & Company 
will put out in the forthcoming 
series of advertisements will do 
more to make public sentiment 
friendly than would any amount 
of talk about low profits and in 
ferences about bed-rock prices be 
ing charged. 

Customer ownership in a con- 
cern dependent upon the popular 
good-will is a highly desirable 
thing, as has been proved again 
and again. This being so, it is 
reasonable to expect that concerns 
following this principle will profit 
by the example being set by Swift 
& Company and gain dividends on 
it through advertising. 


L. S. Honiss with “Hardware 
Age Directory” 


L. S. Honiss has been appointed rep- 
resentative in the Chicago territory of 
“Hardware Age Directory of American 
Manufacturers.” 

Mr. Honiss has been Philadelphia 
manager of Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering, and recently was Philadel 
phia Manager of Power. 


Kresge’s Sales Increased in July 


Gross sales of the S. S. Kresge Com- 
pany for July amounted to $4,078,370, 
an increase of 1.65 per cent compared 
with July, 1920. For the first seven 
months of the current year sales ag- 
gregated $28,273,120, an increase of 
8.02 per cent compared with the corre 
sponding period of 1920 


L. Naar in Telephone 
Advertising 


Joseph L. Naar, formerly a 
of the Schweizer-Trefz Compan 
vertising agency of Trenton, oa has 
withdrawn from that firm and _ has 
joined the advertising department of 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company, Washington, 


Nunnally’s Net Sales $838,031 


The Nunnally Company, candy, At- 
lanta, Ga., reports for the six months 
ended June 1: Net sales, $838,031; 
cost of sales, $341,939; gross oper 
ating profit, $496,092; expenses, $4(2,- 
570; net operating profit, $93,521. 


Republic Motor Account for 
' ‘Toledo Agency 


The United States Advertising Cor- 


Toledo, as secur 
the Republic Motor 
Mich. 


poration, of 
the account of 
Sales Corporation, of Alma, 
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Getting everybody associated 
with you in your work to 
feel the way you do about 
it is the soul and essence 
of a useful organization. 
... . Bundscho’s people 
have dubbed themselves the 
Bundscho Bunch. They, 
and not merely the man 
himself, are Bundscho. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Loomis Streets 
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It is our belief that the 
bulletin you painted for 
us at 25th St. is giving 
us the best returns for 
cost outlay of any of 

the methods of advertising 
included in our campaign. 


Yours very truly, 


THE . WE ar 
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NEW YORK 


Broadway 
at 25th Street 
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750,000 MEN 


BUY [DLUMBIA anp CLOTHING 











Clothing for women can be adver- 
tised best in women’s magazines 


—clothing for men in [DLUMBIA. 


750,000 active men earning and 
spending in cities where they can 
buy advertised articles can be 
reached directly and most eco- 


nomically through [TLUMBIA . 


750,000 MEN’S SUITS THIS FALL 
AND EVERYTHING ELSE MEN BUY 


Write for information 


[OLUMBIA 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 





WARREN KELLY, Adv. Director SEARS & IRVING, West. Represent. 
105 West 40th Street, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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How Do You Lay Out Your Sales- 
men’s Territories? 


Considerations That Should Govern the Establishment of Territorial 
Boundaries 


By a District Sales Manager 


AG frequently asked 
of me is, How do you estab- 
lish the boundaries of sales ter- 
ritories? 

Most concerns grow into this 
problem from a modest begin- 
ning. They have at the start one 
or two salesmen who cover as 
much territory as they can. In 
time the selling force is increased 
and each man is given a State or 
a block of States. Territorial 
boundaries are arbitrary, geo- 
graphical areas. 

It is the exception for a con- 
cern to deal with the problem 
scientifically from the start. 

In the case of one such con- 
cern, the territory immediately 
surrounding the factory was 
taken and surveyed. The towns 
and the country districts were 
considered as two separate terri- 
tories, and a man with city selling 
experience took the towns, while 
another who had made a success 
of selling to farmers took the 
rural districts. Both men studied 
while they sold; gathered facts 
about conditions, the character of 
the population, the agricultural or 
business interests of their com- 
munities and the needs and buy- 
ing habits of customers and pros- 
pects. 

All of the information gathered 
became a matter of record at the 
company’s home office, to which 
statistical data, gathered from 
outside sources, were added. 

As soon as the first territories 
began to produce, other terri- 
tories were laid out and devel- 
oped in the same manner with 
whatever changes in method ex- 
perience suggested. Thus the 
selling field was extended year 
after year until in time the whole 
‘ountry was covered. Sales poli- 
cies were beautifully adjusted to 
the needs of every community. 
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When sales in one territory 
slowed up, it was generally be- 
cause the territory was too large 
for the man covering it. It was 
thereupon broken in half and 
another man brought in. 

In the case of another con- 
cern, one man’s territory covered 
a number of States. For three or 
four years his sales ran about the 
same, which the management 
considered equivalent to a de- 
crease, inasmuch as the popula- 
tion had steadily increased in all 
the geographical units. Sales for 
the territory averaged around 
$65,000 a year. 

After a survey of the terri- 
tory, the sales manager decided 
to make two territories out of 
what had been one, with a man 
in each. The division was made 
on a straight geographical basis. 
At the end of the first year, one 
man. sold slightly more than $50,- 
000, while the other sold over 
$85,000, a total of $135,000, as 
against $65,000 when one man 
worked the whole territory alone. 

I cite these two instances to 
show that as a general proposition 
territories can usually be enlarged 
by reducing them, which brings 
me back to the question set forth 
at the outset, namely, what is the 
basis upon which salesmen’s ter- 
ritories should be laid out? 


POINTS THAT SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 


It is the practice with many 


concerns to lay out territories 
with regard to geographical areas 
or units. Others doit on the ba- 
sis of population. In my opinion, 
neither of these points should 
have too much bearing in estab- 
lishing the size of a territory. 
There are other things of im- 
portance. For example, here are 
some of the things which should 
be taken into consideration: 
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(1) White population, (2) 
wealth of the community, (3) 
country conditions, (4) city con- 
ditions, (5) actual results from 
a territory, (6) kind of salesmen, 
(7) sales supervision or manage- 
ment, and (8) the influence of 
sales on percentage of total ex- 
pense to sales. 

1. While it is true that in many 
sections of the country the col- 
ored population represents a good 
buying power, my experience in- 
dicates that until such a power 
becomes very apparent it is safest 
to base territorial lines upon the 
white population only. 

2. A community where the 
wealth is fairly well distributed 
has much more buying power 
than a community of equal wealth 
where it is in the hands of a few 
wealthy individuals. 

3. I have found that wealth is 
usually well distributed in good 
farming sections and consequently 
such sections have a greater buy- 
ing power than others that show 
more wealth and a larger popu- 
lation. 

A country territory of, say, 
150,000 population, can be sold as 
much as a city territory of 225,- 
000, according to my experience, 
provided, of course, the city is not 
one which has a large jobbing 
business. Right here is where the 
sales policy of a manufacturer is 
apt to change the entire case. My 
remarks apply more particularly 
to concerns that market their 
goods for the most part through 
retail dealers. 

4. It is a common error, I have 
found, for many concerns that 
do not feel able or inclined to 
cover all sections of the country 
to concentrate most of their sales 
efforts in large cities. Sometimes 
this is the fault of the sales man- 
ager, or at least it is the result of 
poor supervision. A_ salesman 
may have a large territory to 
cover, made up of cities and 
country districts. He is lured to 
the large cities where hotel ac- 
commodations are good and 
where, he believes, a large volume 
of business may be done with 
bigger buyers in a shorter period 
of time. If he is the type of man 
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who is better qualified to sell 
rural trade he may not be able 
to make good in city work where 
competitive conditions are diffi- 
cult. It is undoubtedly true that 
this concentration of salesmen 
upon city work is greatly over- 
done and makes the competitive 
situation serious. This is largely 
a question .of choosing the right 
kind of men for city work, as 
men who are well qualified for it 
can undoubtedly get excellent re- 
sults in large cities. 


BOUNDARIES SHOULD BE CHANGED 
WHEN REQUIRED 


5. Readjusting territories ac- 
cording to actual results is one of 
the safest guides I have found in 
my experience. 

For example, sometimes a so- 
called country territory will in- 
clude several cities of moderate 
size, which may be quite impor- 
tant business centres. Frequently 
a salesman working one of these 
country territories will develop a 
large business in a few of the 
cities, and this business, together 
with the business secured in small 
towns and villages, may develop 
to such an extent that after a 
time he finds it difficult to give all 
his customers the proper amount 
of attention and is therefore un- 
able to maintain his volume of 
sales. 

When a case of this sort arises, 
I readjust some of the territories 
in that section of the country, giv- 
ing the salesman the cities from 
which he has been able to secure 
a large volume of business, which 
can be further increased by the 
addition of a few smalier towns 
in the immediate neighborhood of 
the larger places. The remainder 
of his territory, comprising the 
smaller towns and villages, I di- 
vide among other country terri- 
tories by adding one salesman and 
making a general readjustment of 
the entire sections. 

This, in my estimation, is the 
best way to increase the number 
of men in the field, because it is 
based upon success and a neces- 
sity. 

6. My experience indicates that 

en who get results in small 
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towns do not necessarily make 
good when moved to large cities, 
and vice versa. 

When hiring salesmen for 
country territiories care should 
be taken to choose men who love 
to visit and work in small towns. 
They must be men who under- 
stand the country merchant and 
how to line up alongside of him. 
They must also be methodical and 
thoroughly persistent, and honest 
with their trade. It is desirable, 
of course, that a country sales- 
man have most of the good points 
of a city man, so long as he is 
careful not to let the country 
merchant feel that the salesman 
regards himself as a superman, as 
compared to the merchant. This 
is a failing of many good city 
salesmen when working country 
towns and the reason why so 
many of them do not make good 
in the rural districts. 

On the other hand, my rule for 
choosing salesmen for large cities 
is to choose men who know their 
cities and have faith in them. 
They should be polished men of 
strong moral character and clever 
talkers—men who like the best 


aspects of city life and are men 
of their word. It is necessary for 
them practically to live with their 
customers and prospects and to 
avoid doing anything that will 
alienate them in any way. 


CAPABLE SALES DIRECTION 


7. Of much more importance 
than it is generally considered is 
the matter of adequate sales su- 
pervision. A sales organization 
should have sales managers best 
fitted for city territories and 
country territories. A sales man- 
ager accustomed to handling city 
territory is not best qualified to 
keep his finger on the pulse of 
country merchants and salesmen. 

Moreover, a_ sales manager 
should not have too many sales- 
men to handle. With only a few 
men to handle, he can watch 
every avenue of effort closely and 
can avoid misdirected selling 
effort and the making of extrava- 
gant statements on the part of his 
men that might lead to heavy 

If salesmen are not watched and 
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trained properly day in and day 
out many sales will not be made 
on a sound basis. They will not 
bring repeat orders and will re- 
sult in claims arising from over- 
stocks and  misunderstandings. 
The expense incurred through 
having a sufficient number of 
good sales managers is not really 
an expense, because efficient sales 
management will eliminate other 
expenses. 

8. The mistake is .frequently 
made by some concerns of giv- 
ing too much attention to the per- 
centage of salesmen’s and sales 
managers’ salaries and expenses 
to sales. If increased expense of 
this sort results in a lower per- 
centage of the total expense of 
the company to sales, then it is 
justified, because it increases the 
dividends. But if an increase in 
“field” expense does not do this 
over a period of, say, three 
years, then it is not justified. My 
experience, however, is that in- 
creased expense in sales manage- 
ment will result in a decreased 
total expense. 

Sales managers who have the 
matter of territorial division to 
deal with at this time may be still 
further interested to know some 
of the sources of information 
which have been valuable to me 
in my own work. 

Space does not permit me to 
describe our sales organization in 
detail. Our smallest sales unit is 
a division. There may be from 
eight to fifteen salesmen in a di- 
vision. Each division is in charge 
of a sales manager. The next 
sales unit is a district which em- 
braces a number of divisions. 
There is, therefore, a district 
sales manager in charge of a 
group of divisional sales man- 
agers. This description will be 
sufficient to maine the following 
clear: 

In my capacity of district sales 
manager I depend upon the opin- 
ion of my sales manager, the 
salesman and our office records 
when it comes to readjusting a 
territory. I have found that a 
salesman may be trained to advise 
a reduction of his territory when 
losses to his company. 
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a reduction is to the advantage of 
himself and the company. In 
order to get this co-operation the 
reduction of a territory should 
not at any time reduce 2 sales- 
man’s opportunity for an increase 
in salary. 

For example, one of the sales 
managers in my district was a 
salesman, a few years ago, in a 
territory which covered the area 
of the division over which he 
is now sales manager and he has 
twelve salesmen reporting to him. 
As a salesman this man kept call- 
ing my attention to the necessity 
of cutting down his territory. 
When his sales “hesitated” he 
would ask to have his territory 
reduced, and in the smaller terri- 
tory he would make larger sales 
than he made before. He kept 
on doing this until he finally 
earned a sales managership over 
his original territory. ‘ 

One of the best sources of in- 
formation I have on our terri- 
tories is a series of tacked maps 
showing actual towns called upon 
by our salesmen and lists showing 
the number of actual “possibili- 
ties” called upon in each town. 
If a salesman is well handled and 
still has been unable to make all 
the calls he should make, his ter- 
ritory is too large. I depend upon 
the opinion of his sales manager 
and repeated conferences with the 
salesman to establish that condi- 
tion before making a change. 

This shows how closely we 
scrutinize every factor in the 
situation in establishing our ter- 
ritorial boundaries. We do not 
depend exclusively upon any cne 
source of information, but take 
them all into consideration. 

Five years ago I was the only 
sales manager over the territory 
that now comprises my district. 
At present there are five sales 
managers and an_ architectural 
manager reporting to me from 
the same section of the country 
and the percentage of total ex- 
pense to sales has been greatly 
reduced, notwithstanding the ex- 
tra expenditures for additional 
sales managers and _ salesmen. 
Greatly increased sales took care 
of the “percentage of expense to 
sales.” 
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Those Naughty American 
Words 


E. M. Dunsar 
EXPORT AGENT 

Boston, Mass., August 19, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the current number of one of the 
leading British business magazines, the 
first article is entitled “Americanisms 
in British Advertising—Do They Strike 
the Right Note?”—and it begins this 

way: 

“In the reception rooms of certain 
business firms in America, the errant 
eye of the visitor is attracted to a 
neatly-framed legend, couched in phrase- 
ology somewhat in the following style 

“*‘Please don’t swear in this office 
We don’t give a damn, but it sounds 
like hell to others.’ 

“To an American there is nothing in 
this to call for special comment. He is 
as little perturbed by it as is an Eng- 
lishman at the sight of the little ‘Please 
Keep Off the Gress’ notices in the pub 
lic parks. But no business man in this 
country would think of posting up with 
in the sacred precincts of his office, 
caution such as is quoted.” 

e can laugh at the motto, smile at 
the woman writer’s solemn statement of 
facts, and be lenient with her (just so!), 
but we can think what we want to of 
the judgment of the editor, and wonder 
how keen his desire is to promote a 
better understanding between British 
and American business men. 

I suppose he would have accepted the 
article even if the writer had continued 
something like this: “It is also custom 
ary in America to greet the occupants 
of a business office, after slamming the 
door on entering, with some such saluta- 
tion as: “Isn’t this a damn fine morn 
ing?’ or ‘This is a hell of a day!’” 

E. M. Dunsar. 


Advertising Affiliation to Meet 


in Canada 
the Advertising 


The convention of 
Affiliation will be held in Hamilton, 
Canada, September 30 and October ! 
This organization is composed of the 
advertising clubs of Cleveland. Rochester, 
Buffalo, Canton and Hamilton. Five 
other clubs, it is expected, will be 
granted membership at this convention 
—Erie, Toledo, Montreal, Toronto and 
London, Ont. 

The slogan adopted for the conver 
tion will be “Let’s to Business.” Pre 
mier Meighen, of Canada, has promised 
to speak at one of the sessions, and 4 
member of his Cabinet will probably) 
speak on world trade conditions. 

On Friday morning an international 
golf match will be played by teams 
representing the various clubs. 

It is expected that more than 1,000 
advertising men will be in attendance. 


Century-Old Paper Suspends 


The Butler, Pa,, Citizen ceased pub- 
lication with the issue of August 18. 
The Citizen, which was a morning daily, 
was established in 1818. 
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Not how much— 
but how well” 


HE policy on which this agency 
was founded — namely that of serv- 
ing only a few accounts in order to 
serve them better—has proved so satis- 
factory that neither our clients nor our- 
selves would willingly see it changed. 
Necessarily, then, even the few new 
accounts that the future may bring us can 
be added only after the basic problems of 
old clients have been mastered. 


It has been more than a year since our 
latest client came to us; it may be longer 
before our next connection is made. But 
we are ready now to apply what we believe 
to be some unique advantages in agency 
service to the handling of a new problem. 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising « Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


Our present clients are: 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and Piedmont Cigarettes) 


JouNs-MAnviLLe, INCORPORATED 


WESTERN Execrric Co, 
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Why not make your 
shipping carry your 
advertising ? 


HE fibre board containers 
you ship out daily have an 
advertising value as definite 
as that of the publications 
carrying your message. Printed 
Liberty Tape makes this possible. It 
bears your name or trade mark and 
pictures your products in whatever 
colors and design you wish. We do the 
printing for you—at fractional cost. 








Liberty Tape, printed, also forms an 
unreplaceable seal—a hindrance to 
petty thieving and a distinguishing 
mark. It is tough, powerfully ad- 
hesive and easily applied. 


Install a Liberty Moistener in your 
shipping-room. Fast, durable, simple 
—Price $5.00. 
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‘Publicity 


E dealer can be made 
to cooperate with you in 
creating publicity for 
your product—if your 

“dealer help” is really helpful. 











Our plan is an aid to his business 
and, therefore, it secures his will- 
ing assistance. It has been used 
profitably by manufacturers of 











national prominence for several 
years past. 


Let us send you further infor- 
mation. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 
203 Lafayette Street New York City 


Mills: Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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St. Louis—the Center 


American business men are studying geography. 
Business is seeking the center. The country’s com- 
merce is shifting. The progressive manufacturer of 
today has found that in the matter of location he 
cannot afford to consider sentiment or tradition in 
keeping pace with the building of new empires along 
the chief channels of trade. He is looking at the map. 


The East is dotted with in- With the shift westward, 
dustries whose raw materials’ the position of St. Louis— 
and customers are 1,000 miles the city surrounded by the 
west,and whose workers must United States—now stands 
be fed with food shipped a_ out boldly as the center. It 
like distance. American in- has 50,000,000 people well 
dustry was established in the within its natural trade zone. 
East because the East origi- The raw materials and the 
nally was the center of popu- products of this vast food- 
lation and commerce. Time _ producing region flow un- 
has changed this condition. ceasingly to St. Louis. 


No other great industrial center is so close to both 
raw materials and large consumption of finished products. 
St. Louis is the center of the most rapidly developing market 
in America. Ship from the Center —not the Rim. 


2 oe : ‘ ° 7 
Our booklet “St. Louis as a Manufacturing Center” 
will interest you. A letter will bring it. Address 


General Secretary 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 














The American Advertisement 


An Englishman Believes It Stands as an Example for His Fellow- 
Countrymen 


By Arthur W. Dean 


| BAvs spoken of the superb 
independence of the Ameri- 
can advertisement. This is, un- 
doubtedly, one of its greatest 
qualities. It is not by any means 
a remarkable quality and yet it 
seems so after the timidity of 
British advertising. I am _ far 
from being blinded by my ad- 
miration for the publicity coming 
from “those United States”—to 
borrow the title of one of Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s books—and 
when I say that the Americans 
ire far ahead of us I am aware 
that a good deal of mediocrity 
finds its way into American 
media. But on the whole they 
are much nearer the mark. A 
truly brilliant advertisement is a 
notable achievement in this coun- 
try, as, of course, it should and 
will be for some _ considerable 
time; in the States it is a com- 
monplace. There—although as I 
have said there is* a good deal 
of it, especially in the press— 
mediocrity is a minority. 

The explanation of this super- 
iority lies, I think, in technique, 
or, perhaps I had better say, 
that technique to the American 
advertiser is a thing of vast elas- 
ticity. In any case no common 
technique regulates the advertis- 
ing of the U. S. A., which ac- 
counts for one of its most precious 
qualities—originality. 

I have before me a copy of one 
of the leading American journals. 
It is a tonic. I know next to 
nothing of its literary columns, 
for I am intrigued to such an ex- 
tent by its advertisements that I 
have come to believe that this 
printing and circulating of pages 
of publicity is the chief work of 
its proprietors. There is such a 
store of beauty, wit, originality, 
1onesty, energy and “punch”— 
adorable “punch!”—in the adver- 


Reprinted from “Modern Publicity,” 
uublished by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., London. 


tising section of this journal that 
I may be forgiven by its owners 
for insisting that the short sto- 
ries are given away, so to speak, 
with so much exquisite publicity! 
In the British Isles advertising 
is given away with short stories. 
That is the difference. I should 
continue to take this journal even 
if its editors decided to abolish 
the literary features of the paper; 
I would then have more than 
value for money 
alone. 

This journal is 
printed and, moreover, 
It may represent the United 
States or it may not; anyway, 
that is an irrelevant detail. Let 
its origin suffice. Printing apart, 
what are the chief points of its 
publicity? Almost without excep- 
tion the advertisements show that 
the men behind them have 
assessed the human idea at its 
true value. Their ideas are taken 
from the street, the kitchen, the 
nursery, the garden, the club, and 
a thousand and one other places. 
These men seem to say through 
their advertisements: “This is a 
great game. We know we can 
go on forever without repeating 
ourselves. We have mastered the 
trick of tickling the public into 
buying the goods.” And, as I 
have said before, it is so easy. 
The American advertisement is 
the essence of simplicity. “Sim- 
plicity,” said Schopenhauer, “has 
always been held to be a mark 
of truth ; it is also a mark of 
genius.” Our advertisers have a 
long way to go in this matter 
of simplicity ; at present they 
seem to ignore the simple, nat- 
ural method. 

These ideas taken from Ameri- 
can life receive first-rate treat- 
ment and, in the full page, first- 
rate settings. Oneness is achieved 
easily by the advertisers. It 
would appear that they never 
thought of it. It is a habit. 


in advertising 


beautifully 
in color. 
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Glorious, praiseworthy habit! 
The letterpress is in its proper 
place; the type is well chosen 
and well leaded. The “copy,” not 
always in the American idiom, 
is crisp and clean and_ finished. 
The elements are bound together 
so closely as to be inseparable 
and, separately, almost indistin- 
guishable. One beholds not a 
number of elements or parts, but 
one whole advertisement. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ART IS 
BETTER 

American advertising is, of 
course, an affair of graphic art. 
And what art it is! Frankly, it 
is a revelation of what can be 
done and what we are doing. We, 
of a race that has succeeded in 
accomplishing physical impossi- 
bilities, are playing at publicity. 
Perhaps, when we can compete 
with the U. S. A. in the matter 
of advertising we shall under- 
stand why we cannot compete 
with them at the moment. 

It is clear that the American 
artist is infinitely more commer- 
cial than the British artist. Much 
as I admire the work of our lead- 
ing artists—and who can fail to 
appreciate it?—this essential dif- 
ference is so marked that it can- 
not be overlooked. The artists 
of America have the commercial 
sense. Whether that sense is ac- 
quired, cultivated or inborn is be- 
side the point. They have it. The 
journal I have mentioned is full 
of first-rate graphic art produced 
by men fully conscious of the na- 
ture of their service to com- 
merce; they know that their art 
is intended to sell the goods. 
American art does not advertise 
the name of a celebrated artist 
so much as the goods. In this 
country the artist is inclined to 
look upon the advertisement as 
nothing but a vehicle by which 
his own advancement is assisted, 
whereas the American artist 
while he, too, works for personal 
gain, has succeeded in getting 
thoroughly inside the skin of the 
commercial part he has to play. 
Publicity is not a gallery wherein 
reputations are made; there is a 
lot of money in advertising, but 
no glory whatever. The British 
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advertisement is apt to become 
an advertisement of an artist. 
And that is wrong, obviously, 
perilously wrong. There are a 
few exceptions but the majority 
of our artists have yet to be ab- 
sorbed in the commerce of pub- 
licity. Compare what I might 
call the “legitimate” work of any 
established black and white artist 
with the same artist’s advertise- 
ment work. Even if the man’s 
“legitimate” work is not true art 
his commercial work falls short 
of that, his highest standard. 
And commercial art is by far the 
more remunerative of the two. 

Our artists have come to look 
upon a purely commercial com- 
mission as a side line, a very 
profitable side line, additional and 
subsidiary to their “legitimate” 
work; instead of investing a 
drawing with all the force at 
their command they invest it with 
less. And it requires more. The 
name of a well-known creative 
artist may sell a new book or a 
new sonata, but it will certainly 
not sell a new sewing machine or 
a new toilet soap. But his best 
work will, especially if a sense 
of the commercial has been added 
to his genius. © 

I can think of no better plan 
for disturbing the complacency 
of British advertisers and British 
artists than the importation of a 
hundred American artists. There 
would be a revolution. And a 
revolution would be extremely 
beneficiai. 

The fact is that commercial 
graphic art has been taken very 
seriously in America by the ad- 
vertisers as well as by the artists. 
There it is not a mere side line, 
there a man does not “stoop” 
when he undertakes a commission 
for the purposes of publicity. 

Some little time ago, in a copy 
of the journal which is for me a 
constant source of pleasure, | 
found a full page devoted to the 
advertising of a loaf. A loaf of 
bread! It was a masterpiece 
Slightly more than half of the 
space was occupied by a strong 
and altogether admirable drawing 
of a grain elevator or something 
resembling a grain elevator. (I 
write from memory.) What tone! 
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What atmosphere, poise and dis- 
tinction! At the foot—if I re- 
nember rightly—was a_ small, 
hough quite adequate, represen- 
ation of the loaf. The loaf ap- 
peared to be an afterthought; 
ndeed, there was hardly any need 
or its inclusion. Now in this 
country, assuming that the loaf 
f bread came to be advertised 
m such a large scale, what would 
cur? (It is a fact that English 
read is not advertised exten- 
ively; I suppose our master bak- 
rs see no reason for instituting 
sublicity campaigns.) I know we 
would never have a single adver- 
tisement such as the one I have 
described. But I can predict con- 
idently that there would be a 
good deal of talk on model bak- 
eries and probably a few illustra- 
tions of model bakeries. The ad- 
vertisements would lack yeast. 
The grain elevator would be 
aboo; all things save the loaf 
and the methods employed in the 
making of the loaf would be 
taboo. 

\ couple of short sentences on 
hygiene and baking methods 
would be sufficient even in the 
case of the most unimpeachable 
hakery in all England. Consider 
the evolution of the modern loaf 
from the grain to the finished 
product. Machinery, machinery, 
machinery! And man with a 
switch or a lever to _ operate. 
(here is enough here for a thou- 
ind different sets of “copy” and 
ubjects enough for a thousand 
llustrations. And life is bound 

’ with all this. Life versus a 
pictorial representation of a 
nodel bakery! I think I should 
tart with the breakfast table. 

\merican publicity is daring in 

nature of its elements and in 

disposition of its elements. I 

e before me a_ splendid ex- 

ple of the value of italics used 

h discrimination. From ‘time 
to time I have taken an almost 
mlicious pleasure in watching the 
symptoms of apprehension in the 
faces of those advertisers before 
wiom I have advocated the use 

italics. 

d what does it matter if a 

_ mistakes are made before 

ting definitely on to the right 
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Oh, craven advertiser! . 
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track? Unless mistakes are made 
there can be no progress in Brit- 
ish advertising. In neglecting ital- 
ics an advertiser may be neglect- 
ing something in the nature of 
a minor detail, but that does not 
absolve him from wilful and de- 
liberate neglect. He is afraid of 
italics, afraid of damaging the 
harmony and oneness of his 
advertisement before he _ has 
achieved harmony and oneness. 
The man who can use italics ju- 
diciously will enhance the effect 
and therefore the value of the 
rest of his letterpress and, prob- 
ably, his illustration. The italics 
I have mentioned, placed imme- 
diately beneath a half-tone, have 
thrown that half-tone into promi- 
nence. Indeed the whole adver- 
tisement is a series of contrasts. 


A PAGE-BY-PAGE STUDY 
Let us consider the advertis- 


‘ing of an American journal page 


by page. The back page, while it 
is finely composed, is handicapped 
by a rather weak illustration (in- 
serted at the top) which, had it 
not been printed in color, would 
have been quite ineffective and 
flat. The “copy” is very work- 
manlike, but the main features of 
the advertisement are two tail 
pieces and some beautiful letter- 
ing. The latter is magnificent. 
Altogether the foot of this adver- 
tisement is sheer loveliness. 
Would that our advertisers could 
achieve this, if only at the foot 
of each piece of publicity. White 
space has been used most gener- 
ously and the letterpress has been 
compressed to a minimum, so that 
the maximum of “daylight” could 
be obtained. There is wisdom in 
this method, but unless the ut- 
most care is exercised the “copy” 
will be killed and thus, in a 
measure, the advertisement made 
dumb. 

The next illustrates the value 
of the photographic portrait as 
a means of illustration. As yet 
we have done very little in con- 
nection with photography as an 
aid to publicity, and though to 
some extent this form of illustra- 
tion is limited in its application 
I am convinced that photography 
will become an important branch 
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of publicity. I refer to the actual 
reproduction of the photograph, 
not to its useasa basis of a draw- 
ing, and when I say that its ap- 
plication is limited I mean _ that 
the magazines and journals in 
which a really good result can be 
obtained are limited for the sim- 
ple reason that a photograph 
is reproduced by the half-tone 
process. A fine screen and a fine 
paper are required for a fine ef- 
fect. In newspaper advertising, 
unless the space is large and the 
photograph sharp, the half-tone 
is generally unsatisfactory. The 
process rooms of one or two of 
our daily mewspapers turn out 
some really first-rate half-tones 
and, despite the coarseness of the 
screen, they print 
well. But they are exceptions. 

To return to the American ad- 
vertisement. The photograph in 
this case has been backed up by 
a very delicate line drawing, the 
tone of which is gray. A similar 
effect can be obtained by scoring, 
but here the block has been left 
untouched. This drawing, had it 
been heavy, would have _ over- 
whelmed the portrait, which, too, 
is delicate. Clearly, the whole is 
the work of an able artist. Here, 
again, the letterpress has been 
compressed to allow of white 
space, thus giving the photograph 
and the drawing the best possi- 
ble chance. And italics are used 
admirably. The combination of 
the two processes (line and half- 
tone) is not by any means new, 
but that is not to say it is not a 
somewhat ticklish operation. It 
is a job for the expert who is also 
an artist. 

Yet another example with a 
photograph as_ its _ principal 
feature. It is intensely human 
and a great improvement on the 
one just mentioned. The natural 
pose of a child counteracts the 
self-consciousness of the mother 
with a_ beautiful result. The 
photograph is without _back- 
ground, thereby giving the two 
figures the prominence they de- 
serve and reducing distraction to 
a minimum. A background would 
have discounted the whole adver- 
tisement and lessened the value 
of the photograph by 50 per cent. 


exceedingly © 
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Plenty of white space, two lines 
of italics and other letterpress set 
up in a well-chosen type, and 
leaded with admirable judgment, 
constitute the remaining features 
of this excellent piece of work. 
It is one whole advertisement. 

i pass over two examples, one 
containing a masterly drawing 
which, however, does not succeed 
in raising the whole much above 
the commonplace, as the disposi- 
tion of the elements shows no 
sense of values and form on the 
part of the man responsible for 
it, the other being definitely in 
two parts. There is some first- 
rate figure work in the illustra- 
tion of the latter, but the dove- 
tailing of tinned goods into the 
drawing would have been suffi- 
ciently disastrous even if the let- 
terpress had been handled 
properly. 

I come now to a fantasy done 
in the Rackham manner. In a 
space measuring, roughly, fifteen 
inches by nine inches, a very 
small area is reserved for letter- 
press, namely, three and a half by 
five and a half inches. And that 
small area contains nearly two 
hundred and fifty words. The 
man who produced this advertise- 
ment knew that his “copy,” set up 
necessarily in small type, would 
be read because the space in 
which it is inserted is the only 
white space in the whole adver 
tisement. It stands out, the sur- 
rounding space (the larger part 
of it quite open) being tinted. 
Altogether this advertisement 
shows the resource of its pro 
ducer. 

The methods of advertising ar« 
illimitable. 
The next is 


positively alive. 
The illustration, exemplifying th« 
commercial sense of the Ameri 
can artist, is a beautiful example 


Nobody could resist its appeal 
and nobody could have the slight 
est doubt that the goods adver 
tised had very real merits. The 
“copy,” too, is human and vigor- 
ous and of white space the distri 
bution is perfect. Undoubtedly 
the drawing was costly, but what 
a return, what interest ! 

I turn to a piece of publicit: 

(Continued on page 101) 
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The advertising volume during the past 
three months is continued evidence that the 


ROCHEST 


is Rochester’s leading advertising medium. 


The DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE 
carries more local display advertising, car- 
ries more foreign display advertising and 
seven times more classified advertising than 
the second paper. 


The grand total of all kinds of advertising 
for May, June and July in the 


DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE was 3,093,139 lines 
In the Next Paper was - - - 2,209,688 lines 


The DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE 
is the choice of the majority because it 
produces results, and each copy of its cir- 
lation is valued by the reader, and is valuable 
to the advertiser. 


Po 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago Boston Detroit 
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he 
CENTURY 


Donn Byrne and 


“Messer Marco Polo” 


HIS remarkable three-part story by 

Donn Byrne, which began in August 
CENTURY, should have a peculiar interest 
to all advertising men. 


First, as literature, it has richness of sub- 
stance and a consummate style that will 
appeal to all who appreciate creative expres- 
sion. More than this, it is an epic of the 
adventurous spirit. Courage and enterprise 
are celebrated and the coloring of romance is 
bright. The author himself considers this 
his most ambitious work, and has brought to 
it careful research and preparation. 


Donn Byrne is one of many writers 
attracted to the standard raised by the new 
CENTURY. “Messer Marco Polo” was writ- 
ten especially for the CENTURY. 


“Pages from the Whistler ‘Journal,’” by 
Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell in the 
September CENTURY, is a notable feature. 
It is illustrated with a frontispiece portrait 
of Whistler by himself, and other Whistler 
sketches. Stories by James Lane Allen, Ben 
Ames Williams, Grant Showerman and 
Phyllis Bottome; articles by Edward A. 
Filene, Julian Street, Guiseppe Prezzolini, 
Hamlin Garland; another travel story of 
Brazil by Harry A. Franck; and a remark- 
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ible study, “The Trend of Architecture in 
America,” by C. Matlack Price; these are 


some of the features that make the Septem- 
ber CENTURY an unsurpassed example of 


magazine making. 
The significance of CENTURY contents is 


apparent to thoughtful users of advertising 


space. The reading clientele of any maga- 
zine is determined by what is found within 
the covers of the book. The influence of any 
publication depends upon its vitality. In 
producing a magazine which surpasses any 
previous conception, an advertising medium 
of new value has been developed. 


Century circulation is increasing rapidly, 
both on newsstands and by subscription. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
Publishers 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


he 
CENTURY 


for September 
Now Issued 
50% per COPY 
$500 ner YEAR 
One of the Quality Group 
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ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 





Aside from our work 


itself, we believe that 


nothing else quite so 
highly recommends 


this organization as 
the character of the 


businesses it serves 
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which is all dignity; that is its 
ominant note. It is another full 
ige, consisting of border, name- 
ick, illustration and letterpress. 
he border is delicate, slender 
nd modest, as it should be in an 
lvertisement of this kind. The 
mposition of the drawing is not 
bove criticism, but its tones are 
a joy to the eye, ranging, as they 
lo, from comparative heaviness 

1 the foreground to a subtle and 
vague lightness in the background 
with a moderate strength in the 
middle distance. Harmony! Be- 
neath the drawing four words in 
italics and then just over a hun- 
dred words set up in a type which 
is ideal for the purpose. And all 
this indented so much that there 
is a margin of white space nearly 
two inches wide on all sides of 
the advertisement. Oneness is 
achieved. The whole advertise- 
ment is supremely confident and 
could not have been arranged 
more effectively. It is a curious 
fact that the publicity issued in 
the British Isles by the same ad- 
vertiser and dealing with the 
same goods is nowhere near the 
American standard. It is very 
efficient, but it has none of the 
finish, none of the art, which 
give the American example such 
predominance and power. 

Here is an advertisement illus- 
trated by a_ half-tone in which 
two rather unreal children figure 
very prominently. Still, the ar- 
tist has obtained a rare effect by 
means of free and extremely 
clean treatment. It is another 
broad advertisement with a good 
leal of white space about it. 

Yet another which shows what 
an be done with a good photo- 
graph. There is far too much 
matter in this, but in spite of that 
lrawback it succeeds. The fig- 
ures of a man anda girl are 
placed hard against the right- 
hand side, so that the name of 
he commodity, introduced at the 
top left-hand corner, is promi- 
nent and clear. There is a back- 
ground in this photograph which 
has, apparently, been blunted so 
s to enable the none too sharply 
lefined figures to stand out. This 
advertisement, addressed to the 
American woman, even if it does 
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not send her out forthwith to 
buy the goods will make a tre- 
mendous impression and lead to 
the earliest possible purchase. 

Sooner or later the British ad- 
vertisement must climb up to the 
level maintained so easily in 
America. What the Americans 
have done in this journal we can 
do in our journals and news- 
papers. Given the will, that im- 
provement can be brought about 
today; there are no obstacles. It 
is unthinkable that we should be 
so far behind, and for the present 
state of affairs we have only our- 
selves to blame. I believe that a 
large number of advertisers in 
this country are really and truly 
anxious to raise the standard 
of their own publicity. It is 
mainly to those men that I speak 
throughout the course of this 
small book. British advertising 
at the moment is a mere _ be- 
ginning. I know that a start is 
always a start and that nothing 
can develop without it, but the 
business men of this country 
have had ample time in which to 
bring their advertising some- 
where near the ideal, which at 
present is the American adver- 
tisement. But ideals are shifting 
constantly and today’s ideal is 
not the ideal of tomorrow. For 
a little while, however, we may 
forget about that and concentrate 
on the task of improving our 
publicity with the example of the 
U. S. A. well in mind. 

The present is the grand op- 
portunity. 


R. F. Moore in Charge of von 
Poettgen Agency 


R. F. Moore, 
vice-president of Carl S. von Poettgen, 


who has been senior 


Inc., Detroit advertising agency, is now 
acting president of that agency. The 
death of the president of the agency, 
Carl S. von Poettgen, was reported in 
Printers’ Inx of August 18. 

Miss E. M. Lillie is secretary and 
treasurer. 


Joins Burleigh Withers 
Company 


Warren Baumgartner, formerly of 
the art staff of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Company, and recently of the Amsden 
Studio, Chicago, has joined the staff of 
the Burleigh Withers Company, adver- 
tising illustrators, Chicago. 








Appeal to Local Pride Sells Stock 
for a New Hotel 


Full-page Newspaper Advertisements Tell Advantage to City 


By W. K. Greenebaum 


Secretary-Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Michigan City, Ind. 


HAT is it that will make the 

average citizen buy stock 
in a local enterprise? In an ex- 
perience we have just had, we 
think we have found the answer. 
During the business depression we 
were able to sell enough stock to 
finance a $300,000 enterprise in 
Michigan City. 


Previous to that time, through’ 


advertising, we had _— secured 
twenty-five factories for Michi- 
gan City in twenty-eight months. 
We believe this number of fac- 
tories is a record in the United 
States, because they were all 
brought here without any bonuses 
or other donations. 

With all of the advantage to the 
city arising from the coming of 
these factories, there was still 
something lacking. Michigan City 
needed a modern hotel. It wasn’t 
so easy to find a company that was 
interested in putting up a big 
hotel in our city under the condi- 
tions existing during this past 
summer. But we had confidence 
enough in advertising to believe 
that the city could build such a 
hotel itself. 

Michigan City depends almost 
entirely on its manufacturing for 
the income of its citizens, and at 
the time we proposed to put on 
this hotel campaign, many of the 
factories were either closed down 
entirely or running on part time, 
which meant that a great many 
men were out of work. 

Because of the shortness of 
ready cash and the general de- 
pression, we knew that we would 
have to make the purchase of 
stock just as easy as possible. So 
we worked out a plan whereby 
5 per cent of the subscription 
could be paid July 1, 1921, and 
5 per cent each month until the 
entire subscription was paid for. 
So you see, a man purchasing a 


$100 share would pay $5 each 
month for twenty months. That 
plan made it much easier to put 
over the proposition. 

Previous to the date set for the 
campaign, we began to run full- 
page advertisements in the local 
papers, and at the same time we 
put into circulation a little book 
let entitled “A First Hand View 
of Michigan City’s New Hotel.” 
In order to make the advertising 
effective and the proposition defi- 
nite, we had tentative plans pre- 
pared for the hotel, so that it was 
possible to show the citizens just 
what they might expect would be 
done with their money. 

I think one of the most impor- 
tant slogans we adopted for the 
campaign was this: “Michigan 
City’s Greatest Need.” This was 
printed at the top of every other 
page of the booklet, and was 
made prominent in all of the ad- 
vertising. The first part of the 
booklet and the first of the adver- 
tising was devoted to facts to 
show that a new hotel was “Michi- 
gan City’s greatest need.” 
CONCENTRATED THOUGHT ON NEED 

Our effort was to. concentrate 
the thoughts and attention of 
every citizen to the greatest need 
of the city. We thought if w 
were able to do this, it would be 
much easier to appeal to local 
pride. 

Throughout the book we pub- 
lished pictures of hotels in other 
cities, especially those nearby = 
of those that were communit 
built. We gave a tentative de- 
scription of the hotel site, gavé 
information regarding the site 
and stated that an option had 
been taken on it. This, of course, 
made the people feel that we were 
in earnest—that a hotel was really 
going to be built. Then we em- 
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phasized the fact that the invest- 
ent in stock was not a gift or a 
lonation to the community, but an 
nvestment that promised great 
ossibilities in dividends. 

Our first advertisement had this 
itle, “Let’s Put Michigan City 


Under the Microscope.” In this 
lvertisement we attempted to do 
hat we had done in the first part 
f the booklet. We tried to make 

the need apparent—we wanted 
lks to feel sure that the city 
tually did need the enterprise. 
The second full-page advertise- 
nt contained a reproduction of 

the proposed hotel itself, under 
he heading, “Isn’t This Worth 

Striving For?” In this we made 
strong appeal to civic pride. We 

placed the hotel proposition on 

the basis of an industry. We 
isked the citizens what they 

uld say if some industrial firm 
came to them with a similar 
roposition, saying: “We want to 
hring to Michigan City an indus- 
try which will place in circulation 
some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars—an industry which will 

crease your property values— 
which will afford you a civic cen- 
tre, a place for your social, fra- 
ernal and political gatherings— 
an industry employing seventy-five 
people—an industry which will 
nable you to bring to Michigan 

Citv any number of State and Na- 
onal conventions with their hun- 

lreds of delegates—an industry 

that will attract hundreds of tour- 
ts and cause them to spend time 
and money here in your city.” 
3eginning with this insertion 
used the plan of carrying two 
logans at the bottom of each 
advertisement. The first one read, 


“Buy stock in the new hotel,” the 


second read, “Not alone a safe in- 
a. but a civic duty as 
ell.” 
In the third advertisement we 
lescribed the proposition in detail, 
owing how easy it would be for 
iyone to buy at least one share 
stock. 
The next advertisement was de- 
ened to gain confidence, by 
eferring to the acccmplishment 


of getting new industries for the 


__with which everyone was 
imiliar. In this advertisement, 
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too, we quoted a letter from an- 
other place where a community 
hotel had been built. This letter 
showed the advantage of such an 
enterprise. 

There are some in every com- 
munity, of course, who appreciate 
social advantages, and we at- 
tempted to appeal to them in our 
next. advertisement, which was en- 
titled, “The new hotel as a social 
centre.” You sce, we had the job 
of appealing to every class of 
people, and that is why we di- 
vided our appeal into so many 
different styles. 

FORESTALL’NG EXCUSES 

As the date for the weck’s 
stock-selling campaign drew near, 
we ran an advertisement to coun- 
teract excuses that we knew many 
people would be turning over in 
their minds. The title of this ad- 
vertisement was, “Have you a good 
excuse?” The effort, of course, 
in this copy was to make every 
citizen feel that it was really an 
easy matter to purchase and pay 
for stock inthe new concern. 

The most effective piece of 
publicity that we did before the 
campaign, was the publishing of 
a letter from a Chamber of Com- 
merce in another town where a 
community hotel had been built. 
This letter gave in detail the exact 
profits that had been made by this 
community hotel during the last 
two years, and this, of course, 
made the people of our town feel 
certain that our hotel, too, would 
pay a good interest on the invest- 
ment. 

We posted big window signs in 
the various windows of the busi- 
ness houses. Then, when the 
campaign began, we_ replaced 
these with other signs which read, 
“We have bought stock in Michi- 
gan City’s new hotel.” The sign 
also contained a picture of the 
proposed hotel. Some folks, you 
know, forget their excuses when 
they see that a lot of other people 
are entering into the campaign, 
made evident to them by the signs 
posted in the windows. 

We also used signs for auto- 
mobiles which were posted on the 
windshields. We advertised these 
signs very prominently in one full- 
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page advertisement during the 
campaign. The heading was, 
“Look for this mark of honor,” 
and just beside the heading was 
reproduced one of the window 
signs. 

To maintain interest during the 
week’s campaign, we erected a big 
scoreboard on the most promi- 
nent corner in town, and there 
fisted each day the exact number 
of shares sold by each campaign 
committee. Everyone, of course, 
was interested in watching this 
scoreboard, and in watching the 
campaign grow. We also used 
the local papers to advertise the 
progress, and in these advertise- 
ments we played up not only the 


amount of money subscribed, but, 


also the number of stockholders 
that had bought stock up to the 
date of publishing. This, of 
course, served as an important in- 
spiration, both to the campaign 
committees and to the citizens 
who had not yet purchased. 

We set our minimum goal at 
$275,000 for the campaign week. 
We actually secured subscriptions 
amounting to $279,200. In other 
words, we went over our goal 


$4,200. 





The Salesman’s Murmur 





HO hath woe? Who hath 

contentions ? Who hath 
babbling? Who hath corns on 
the bosom of his pants? Verily, 
he goeth forth upon the road to 
travel. 

He goeth forth in the morning 
with a light heart and a starched 
collar, and returneth at eventide 
with soiled raiment and blisters on 
his heel. 

He goeth forth like a roaring 
lion—seeking whom he may de- 
vour; but lo! every man he meets 
smiteth him. He goeth to the 
place where they do entertain 
strangers, and what he ordereth 
of the servant she bringeth not, 
and what he doth not order is set 
before him. 

And when eventide has fallen, 
he sayeth unto the keeper of the 
house: 

“Behold! I would be awakened 
at the fifth hour of the morning 
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that I may depart to another 


country.” 

And lo! before it is yet light h 
knocketh loudly against the door 
and sayeth in a loud voice 
“Arise, that thou mayest depar 
upon thy train.’ 

And he that would arise awak 
eth in haste and putteth his righ 
foot into his left shoe, and h 
girdeth himself quickly. And, bi 
hold, he weareth his clothes hind 
side before, so great is his hast 
thereof. 

And the collar that should b 
girt about his neck is coiled 
the upper story of his hat. 

And when he arriveth at th 
place from whence he would d 
part, he finds it only the third 
hour of the morning, and he lean 
eth against a telegraph pole, and 
in his heart he revileth the keeper 
of the house wherein he slept. 

Or perchance he asketh to bh 
awakened at the sixth hour of thi 
morning, and, lo! the servant man 
knocketh not until the eighth 


hour, and when he raileth, the 


hired man looketh at him with a 
look of scorn. 

He goeth forth to ride upon th: 
railway. 

Then cometh in a_ beautiful 
maiden, arrayed like the lilies, and 
behold she taketh a seat afar off, 
but the dowdy woman with fiv: 
children and a wart on her nos¢ 
taketh the seat nearest him. 

Verily, man that is born of 
woman and goeth upon the road 
is of a few days and variegated 
rations. Today he hath much that 
is good, and tomorrow the food 
is the withered grass, yet not 
cleanly. Where he sleepeth, if 
there be much water, he hath no 
towel; but if the water be gone, 
he hath of towels five in number, 
and a piece of soap. 

Verily, he hath cause to mur 
mur an exceedingly great mur 
mur.—The Shoe Retailer. 





Appointment by Kansas Cit) 


’ 

“Journal” 
E. O. Syman has been appointed 
general manager of the Kansas City 
Journal. He was formerly with +! 


Philadelphia Bulletin and also had bee: 
connected with Chicago newspapers 
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“Automotive Production 
Channels Are Broadening” 


The combined effect of selling activity, read- 
justment of prices and returning buyer-confi- 
dence is stimulating production. 


The reaction is now much greater than early 
predictions had forecasted for the industry. 
Basing future production on these predictions some 
companies are already behind on dealer deliveries. 


All channels of production are broadening 
through the increasing call for complete auto- 
motive vehicles. The makers of materials, parts and 
equipment are therefore feeling the vitalizing effect. 
Good business judgment dictates that now is a 
logical time for the making of new business con- 
tacts—and for the renewal of previous ones. 
Automotive Industries offers a means of direct 
communication with those who buy over 90 per 
cent. of all parts, equipment and supplies used in 
automotive vehicle construction in the United 
States. 
It is also the dominant authority among the 
leading makers of semi-fabricated and fab- 
ricated parts. 


Automotive Industries is the authority in the 
industry it represents. It 1s the only covering 
contact medium between those who make the 
things that go into complete automotive 
vehicles and those who assemble them. 


The Class Journal Company 
Member A. B. C., Inc. 
Mallers Building 239 West 39th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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MO R EI 


One—Of the ten Jewish daily newspapers pub- Si: 
lished in the United States, three are members of in 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Jer 
, for 
Two— The aggregate net paid circulation of these 
three A. B. C. dailies, for the year ending March, Sei 
1921, was 307,646. res 
que 
Three—The Jewish Daily Forward contributes the 
171,446 to this total, while the other two A. B. C. 


dailies share in the remaining 136,200. This gives lar 
the Forward a preponderance for the year ending Na 
March, 1921, of 35,246 over the combined total adi 
circulation of the other two A. B. C. Jewish dailies. = 
is 
Four—The number of persons coming within the Ne 
radius of influence of a Jewish newspaper is its = 
circulation multiplied by five—which shows that f" 


857,230 people come within direct influence of the 
Forward day in and day out. 


Five—The advertising rate, while higher on its TI 
face, is less in proportion than that of any of its 
contemporaries. A comparison of the minimum 
contract rate of the Forward with that of the other 
two A. B.C. Jewish dailies shows the Forward 
rate approximately $1.80 per milline as against 
$2.95 per milline, the combined minimum rate of [| 175 E 
the other two dailies. NEW 
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FACTS 


Six—The Forward is read by every class of Jew 
in greater number than any other contemporary 
Jewish daily, which renders it a logieal medium 
for any class of advertising. 


Seven—Advertising volume is the best index to the 
result-producing power of a newspaper, but the 
quality of a newspaper is determined not only by 
the class of advertising it carries but by the kind 
of advertising it rejects. The Forward carries the 
largest volume of better class advertising, both 
National and local, and has persistently refused 
advertising of questionable character. 





Eight—The Forward is the first and only Jewish 
Newspaper which has an independent Service de- 
partment, with a trained staff of merchandising 
men constantly at the service of the advertiser— 
a Service which is a fact not a promise. 


The JEWISH DAILY 
FORWARD 


‘The Gateway to the Jewish Market’’ 


175 East Broadway 1128 Blue Island Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE glorious sweep of a plume 
—the correct turn of the brim— 
the happy combination of color 
are beautifully balanced in this 


EDSON-KEITH 
MODEL 


It is a fact that every creation we 
approve with our label has dis- 


tinctive character and rare charm. 


It will amply repay you to 
identify your selection by finding 
the Edson-Keith label 
Sold by Foremost Mulliners 
E-verywhere 
EDSON-KEITH & CO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Diversity in 
Advertising — 


N advertising agency handling 

a diversity of accounts is the 
logical one to trust with your 
business. Its personnel is accus- 
tomed to the visualization of the 
merits of a variety of products. 


Such a versatile organization is 
the McCUTCHEON-GERSON 
SERVICE. From millinery to 
machinery, from hair-nets to 
hams, its members deal daily 
with a wide range of commod- 
ities—and the copy for each one 
rings true. 


A request for us to demonstrate 
this fitness as applicable to your 
business will obligate you in 
no way. 


McCuTCHEON-GERSON SERVICE 


CHICAGO 


64 West Randolph Street 
Telephone: State 8846 


NEW YORK 


19 West 44th Street 


Telephone: 
Murray Hill 9914 


LONDON 
48 St. Martin's Lane 
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Newspaper Advertising Can Fore- 
stall the Politician 


Cincinnati Milk Exchange’s Use of Newspapers Points Way for Prevent- 


ing Public Utilities Being 


MEX N who are politically am- 
bitious always like to reform 
thing. The public utilities in 
almost every city of America have 
been under attack at one time or 
another. Water companies, ice 
companies, trolley lines, local gas 
or clectric light companies, all of 
them have come in for their share 
of criticism. In many cases, of 
course, this criticism has been due 
to practices which the criticism 
helped change. In many other 
cases the company just happened 
to be there, and so was able to 
serve some man’s purpose who 
had a-strong ambition and a desire 
to attack somebody or something. 
“Whenever you see a head, hit at 
it,” has very often been the 
philosophy which animated many 
a young lawyer who wanted to be- 


come a member of the State As- 
sembly or secure some other 
polit ical position. 

Among the types of business 
which have always come in for 
their full share of attack have 


been the companies which deliver 
milk to the people of America. 
\n unusual note in ‘advertising to 


reply to  criticism,- present or 
potential, has recently come to 
light in Cincinnati. The type of 


copy employed, offers a valuable 
lesson to concerns in many other 
parts of the country whose man- 
ner of business in dealing with the 
general public makes them liable 
to similar attacks. 


POSITIVE COPY USED 


Milk Exchange 


in Cincin- 


nati bought space in the daily 
newspapers, not so much to an- 
swer any specific criticism, but to 


forestall it and to present its posi- 


twe side of the question. The 
Exchange didn’t descend to a 
knock-down and drag-out argu- 
ment with anybody or anything, 
but merely told of a condition and 


offered facts to uphold its case. 
The heading was far more in- 


U 
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sed as Political Footballs 


formal than that found in the 
usual controversial copy. “Milk 
Dealers,” it said in bold type, 
“Slammed From Time Imme- 


morial.” And then the copy went 
on to tell the people of Cincinnati 
that it has long been the custom of 
faddists, theorists and _ people 
wishing to spring into prominence, 
to use the milk question as a ve- 
hicle for self-exploitation. “The 
honorable calling in this busi- 
ness,” said the copy, “entails 
more labor, worry and least net 
profit. of any large business 
in the world. The product han- 
dled is the most perishable of 
any food and requires constant 
and intelligent care. The indi- 
vidual sales are the smallest of 
any business known.” 

In a series of advertisements, 
therefore, the Milk Exchange of 
Cincinnati went on to talk about 
milk so that the public would be in 
a better position to comprehend the 
milk business and give a fair ver- 
dict on pending bills. In its copy the 
Milk Exchange stated that unless 
milk is handled under the stringent 
sanitary laws that now prevail un- 
der the Board of Health it could 
carry more disease than any other 
scourge. To prevent this catas- 
trophe the copy said that in 
Cincinnati there was at present a 
fine system of control. The copy 
also said that Board of Health 
statistics showed a decline in 
typhoid, diphtheria and _ infant 
deaths each year over the preced- 
ing year, due in a large measure to 
the purity of milk as contrasted 
with former days. These figures 
were published in a later adver- 
tisement. 

The whole style of copy em- 
ployed was friendly, argumenta- 
tive, perhaps, but the kind of 
argument which doesn’t get a man 
sore over the dinner table, and so 
is not apt to get him sore when it 
is presented to him in the columns 
of his newspaper in paid space. 
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The example of the Milk Ex- 
change of Cincinnati has a valu- 
able lesson for many other types 
of business in any large city in 
the country. When their story is 
told in paid space in a friendly 
fashion, the public is placed in a 
receptive mood, and is not nearly 
so apt to flock behind a self- 
elected leader who proposes legis- 
lation or stringent criticism which 
would cripple the entire business. 

Paid advertising by large com- 
panies which serve the people, is 
far better than heated denials by 
the board of directors or presi- 
dent of the company after long 
continued silence has made a 
political attack seem righteous. 





Florists 
Adopt Advertising 
Plan 


TS Society of American Flor- 
ists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists, at the close of the 
annual convention in Washington, 
D. C., on August 18, adopted an 
advertising policy. 

Following a report by the so- 
ciety’s publicity committee, plans 
were set under way for a national 
advertising budget which would 
be backed up by local budgets in 
various communities. The com- 
mittee on publicity will be in 
charge of this work. 

Before this report had been sub- 
mitted, L. D. Fernald, advertising 
manager of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, urged that the florists 
give as much care in cultivating 
customers as they do in cultivat- 
ing flowers. Mr. Fernald said: 

“To successfully build up the 
habit of buying flowers will re- 
quire a habit of advertising flow- 
ers on the florists’ part. 

“Merely doing it spasmodically 
—now and then, at special seasons 
or on special days—won’t do the 
job. It will simply increase the 
amount of spasmodic sales—now- 
and-then purchasing—instead of 





the regular buying of flowers— 
transients instead of customers. 
“May I suggest that advertising 
requires exactly the same treat- 
ment as the rest of the florist’s 
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business requires. His flowers of 
today exist because he has had 
persistence and confidence in in- 
vesting his money in good seeds 
or good plants, and in stimulating 
their growth by ideal growing 
conditions and cultivation. 

“Identically the same logic 
should give him the same confi- 
dence in his advertising, for iden- 
tically the same logic applies.” 

Mr. Fernald pointed to cam- 
paigns now being conducted 
throughout the country as ex- 
amples of one of his principles— 
that the slack season is the adver- 
tising season. 

“If you will keep up your ad- 
vertising and do more of it, and 
make people think more about 
flowers,” he predicted, “this will 
be the biggest and best business 
year the florists of the United 
States have ever known.” 





Sacramento “Union” Sold 


Ben S. Allen, for the past year pub 
lisher of the Sacramento, Cal., Union 
has sold the paper to J. D. Meredith 
Lester J. Hinsdale and C. F. Meteer, 
a group of Sacramento attorneys who 
have been acting in the interests of the 
creditors of the newspaper. S. M 
Miles remains as business manager, and 
John A. Henshall as managing editor. 

r. Meredith becomes president, Mr 
Hinsdale vice-president, and Mr. Meteer 
secretary. 





New Accounts for Austin 
Agency 
The Alfred Austin Advertising 


Agency, New York, has secured the 
account of Importers Exchange, In 
New York, maker of “Flaconettes,” a 
novelty in the perfume field. A news 
paper and magazine campaign is being 
launched. 

This agency is also handling the 
advertising for Knickerbocker Clot! 
New York. 


Herman C. Daych Advanced 
Herman C. Daych, vice-president of 
the United Advertising Agency, New 
York, will become general sales man 
ager of the United Advertising Corpo 
ration and United Advertising Acency 
on September 1. 


A & 








Canadian 


Iler Leaves 


Mills 


\. C. Tler, for the past five years ad 
vertising manager of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Limited. To 
ronto, manufacturer of Purity flour, has 
resigned. He has been succeede! by 
Gordon L. Collins. 
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How College Girls Buy 


they Like Novelty, but Their “Collective Individuality” 


Must Be 


Catered To 


By Margaret V. Cobb 


T= college girl differs from 
other girls in that she is not 
an individual, but a part of a 
whole body, of a machine, if you 
like. This is ‘especially true of the 
more important colleges, where 
every member is always conscious 
of her position as one of many. 
The subtle effect of this subordi- 
nation of the individual is to 
make her regard herself as part 
of one great picture and dress 
accordingly. She may not be 
conscious of her attempts to har- 
monize herself with her surround- 
ings, but she does it, nevertheless. 


Two characteristics are most 
obvious. First, all the clothes are 
similar, yet with a subtle, per- 


sonal difference, which may be ex- 
pressed in the variations of a 
popular style, which are selected 
by the individual, or by her choice 
in accessories, such as ties and 
belts, or by color, which is the 
second effect in the consideration 
of the picture. Thus we see color 
playing a two-fold part — para- 
doxically, as an expression of in- 
dividuality and at the same time 
making up the effective whole. In 
any large gathering of college 
girls the color effects are achieved, 
roughly speaking, because all the 
girls wear colors of the same 
“tone.” They are the pure, bright 
colors, clear and decided, set off by 
navy, brown, black, and _ white. 
Seldom does a “muddy” or a 
garish color intrude itself. 

While college girls may prefer 
to vary from the general trend of 
fashion in order to get more com- 
fort and convenience in the clothes 
they wear, they find it difficult be- 
cause, in the first place, the manu- 
facturers really do not make and 
advertise the requisite selection of 
garments which appeal to sense 

nd beauty rather than to extreme 

In the second place, college 

girls are not so far removed from 
he world as to be able to wear 
‘omfortable article of cloth- 
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ing and not mind its historic date. 
They are up to date and want style 
combined with beauty, comfort 
and convenience. Such a judici- 
ous combination of worldly “snap” 
and sensible beauty is hard to ob- 
tain. We grant the point. But 
there are large prices to be ob- 
tained from such a combination, 
since the college girl usually has 
a reasonably generous allowance. 

The manufacturer of women’s 
wear will find that his opportunity 
for introducing variety comes in 
such things as minor changes in 
styles to keep up smartness and 
interest. The season’s color in 
sweaters will always “take.” But 
every year navy, brown, black, 
and white hold their own against 
all comers, because they are al- 
most universally becoming. 


SOME PRODUCTS THAT HAVE GAINED 
COLLEGE POPULARITY 


In dresses and sport suits a 
chance for originality develops. 
The Bramley dress, particularly 
popular for its simplicity, com- 
fort and universal “becoming- 
ness,” has taken such a hold on 
college and school girls that it 


has been nicknamed “the uni- 
form.” A few years ago the 
Peter Thomson had the same 


vogue, It still survives to some 
degree. The makers of homespun 
suits struck another chord, which 
affords beauty within the es- 
sentials of practicability and 
beauty. The sleeveless sport dress 

r “jumper” dress had immediate 
adherents. If new styles are not 
always forthcoming the old stand- 
ards are referred to. 

Forsyth waists and Knox hats 
enjoy undimmed popularity, since 
the combination of tailored qual- 
ity and reasonable prices, for good 
materials, is highly appreciated. 
The college girl can afford to be 
exclusive, but she demands qual- 
ity for her money, quality in both 
style and materials. Any manu- 








facturer who wil! advertise a 
clever new dress, a shoe as pop- 
ular as the “saddle strap,” or 
even a belt, a tie, a new sport 
hose, a sport hat with just the 
right amount of style, will find 
the college girl in the mood for 
buying. 

Catalogues of mail-order houses 
do not always appeal to college 
women, There are two important 
reasons. The college girl buys a 
better grade of goods than is 
usually advertised by mail-order 
firms. She also regards buying 
from a catalogue too much in the 
light of a pig in a poke. She 
wants to be sure of her purchase. 
A catalogue may suggest styles, 


and be successful as an advertis-: 


ing device, but seldom will a cat- 
alogue procure a direct order. 

Speaking of advertising, the 
most futile thing that merchants 
and manufacturers do is to send 
out individual card announcements 
of the approach of an exhibit in 
a college town. Most of these 
cards are never read. They clut- 
ter up the mail boxes and the 
wastebasket for days, giving 
everyone a false hope of a letter. 

A much more effective way to 
announce a coming exhibit is to 
place posters in the college dormi- 
tories and in the building in 
which the exhibits are held. The 
average college girl does not have 
to be coaxed to see clothes; more- 
over, she has developed the habit 
of reading signs. However, a 
small booklet with illustrations 
and prices appended might strike 
the fancy. A booklet on women’s 
clothes, if smartly illustrated, al- 
though it might not procure many 
direct orders, would build up a 
reputation for quality. 

The college girl is an aristo- 
crat, in that she considers herself 
called upon to show good taste, 
and therefore she wants exclusive 
models. Even a little exclusive 
advertising for her might bring 
great results. She has a pride in 


her “collective individuality.” She 
rejoices when she discovers that 
one store sends a particular ex- 
hibit out for college girls which 
it sends nowhere else. In her mind 
college sport clothes should have a 
hair-line difference from the ordi- 
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nary sport clothes seen at summer 
resorts and country clubs. Their 
exclusive “snap” should be like a 
trade-mark. 

The college girl is willing to try 
something new, especially when it 
is an article of tried worth dressed 
up in an unusual form. Utility 
combined with beauty at a rea- 
sonable price has undoubted fasci- 

nation for her. 


Leave Shaffer 


David E. Town, for a number of 
years general manager of the Shaffer 
group of newspapers, has resigned irom 
that organization. Mr. Town is presi 
dent of the Watab Paper Company, of 
Sartell, Minn., and for the immediate 
present will devote his time to its affairs 

Another resignation from the Shaffer 
group is that of C. F. King, promotion 
manager and director of foreign adver 
tising. He has taken a similar position 
with the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times. 


Newspapers 


Washing Powder in the 
Northwest 


The Royal Lemon Washing Powder 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., has ap 
pointed the Mitchell Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Minneapolis, to handle its adver 
tising. Newspaper advertising has beer 
released for difterent jobbing centres of 
the Northwest. More papers wil! | 
added as distribution is obtained. 


New Flavoring Extract Cam- 
paign from Chicago Agency 
The Bickford Laboratories Company 

of Akron, O., maker of flavoring ex 

tracts and soft drinks, will soon start 
an advertising campaign involving the 
use of outdoor mediums and newspa rn 

The account recently has been acquir 

by the Snitzler-Warner Company, 

cago advertising agency. 


Gets Carburetor 
Account 


The American Automotive Corpora 
tion of Chicago, manufacturer of th 
American steam carburetor, has place 
its advertising with Frank B. White, 
agricultural advertisers’ service, in that 
city. Automobile, farm and_ business 
publications and also direct-mail will 
be utilized. 


White 


James Foley Opens in 
San Francisco 


James Foley, formerly advertising 
manager of Roos Bros., clothiers o! 
San Francisco, with branches through 
out California. has established an ad 
vertising agency in San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL 


SCOPE :- PURPOSE: - TREATMENT 


BRUNO LESSING . JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES . MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 
VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ . HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS . ZONA GALE 
ROY OCTAVUS COHEN . JOHN BOJER . GINA LOMBROSI-FERRERO 
BOOTH TARKINGTON . DONN BYRNE. G. CHESTERTON 
ANGELA MORGAN . ALBERT B. FALL . WM. G. SHEPHERD 
ALBERT D. LASKER . OWEN JOHNSON . F. E, BAILEY 


J. H. THOMAS : FRAZIER HUNT 
WALT MASON . F. A. KUMMER 
REX BEACH . PAUL CHABA 
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119 WEST 40 STREET, NEW YORK 
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Did you know thisP Hearst’s International now ranks 
fifth in volume of circulation among all monthly magazines. 


“Bought Because It’s Wanted” 
35 Cents 
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Live Reader-Interest 














Scull, Swain& Wallare 
RAROWARE 
5S NORTH pay $44 Ree 
SHERMAN, TFXASJane 6th. 1921 
Editor, Hardware Age., 
New York City, N. ¥. 
239 West 39th Street. 


Dear Sir:- 


We want to voice our approciation of that masterpiece - HARDWARE AGE 
of June 2nd. It ie just about the best journal we have seen for a 
long time. such articles as “Outfitting the Boy for Summer Camping” 
“Don't Simmer in Summer" “Keep Kool Kinks", "Strewing the Bride's 
Path with Roses” and the several other good articles are certainly 
Caloulated to keep the Hardware man busy these daye instead of get- 
ting into a rut and waiting for things to "get better". We get many 
good ideas from Hardware Age and we are sutely going to get some 
from thie issue. 

Here's wishing you continued success for the future. 


Very truly, Scull, Swain and Wallace . Per 


_—$<$$ nl 


The measure of any publication’s advertising value 
is the extent to which that publication’s editorial 
content is read by its subscribers—and the interest 
with which they read it. 

Proof of the keen, country-wide reader-interest of 
HARDWARE AGE to hardware dealers is given by 
many letters like the one above, by a subscription 
mail renewal rate of 82.94% (A. B.C.) and by several 


HARD E 


ome Bureau of 239 West 39th St. 


irculations 
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THE HARDWARE TRADE 


Advertising Influence 








Tue Dayton RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
or oe. 
FACTORIES AND GENERAL OFFICES 


DAYTON, OMnIO. 


March 22, 1921. 


Mr. George H. Griffiths, 
Mgr. Hardware Age, 

#239 W. 39th St., 

New York. 


Dear Mr. Griffiths: 
Mighty glad you liked our eight page insert. Your kind 


remarks were greatly appreciated, especially because we believe 
you are in @ position to know good advertising when you see it. 


The results we are receiving from Hardware Age are very 
satisfying, and the cooperation we are receiving from your splen- 
did organization ie more than appreciated. 


Youre very truly, 
DAYTON RUBBER MPG. COMP 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
THOROBRED 
PRODUCTS 








investigations made recently by different manufac- 
monn, ks showing that HARDWARE AGE is the 
favorite business paper of the hardware merchant in 
ALL sections of the country. 

Through HARDWARE AGE manufacturers can be 
assured that they will REACH the worth-while dis- 
tribution factors in the hardware trade the country 
over—in the most favorable, attention-stimulating way. 


Member Associated Business 


New York, N. we Papers, Inc. 
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A City of Workers 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Such is the deduction from the 1920 U. S. census 
figures which show that out of the 58,593 population, 
27,538 persons, or 47 per cent, are employed in 
gainful occupations. 





Figuring it another way, 58.3 per cent of the popu 
lation over 10 years are at work. Think what this 
means to the advertiser, who naturally seeks the best 
markets. With half the population prospective 
purchasers, Racine offers a tempting market to the 
National advertiser. 

And Racine workers are mainly skilled, employed 
in its 175 factories producing hundreds of various 
articles, such as threshing machines, automobiles, 
tractors, engines, castings, trunks, malted milk, over- 
alls, stoves, floor wax, electrical appliances, etc. 


Advertisers gauge a city under normal conditions, 
not as they exist now. 


Can the advertiser ask more? 


Send for our booklet on Racine 


THE RACINE JOURNAL-NEWS 


Member of Foreign Representatives: 
The A. N. P. A. Western—A,. W. ALLEN, 
ene ea Sent 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, I!!. 
isconsin ly seague 
Inland Daily Press Association Eastern—M. C. WATSON, : 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 286 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, N. ¥ 


“In Racine Most People Read The Journal-News” 


iene 








The Retailer’s Clerk—a Man to 
Work With 


low the Economy Jar Became a Leader, by Simple Demonstration 
to Clerks 


By Boyd Pollard 


7 HAT’S the use of fooling 
away any time on the re- 
tail clerks? Those chaps change 
jobs about as often as I get 
around. There is always some 
new man in the store and maybe 
the next time I call he is gone.” 

lhat was the sincere answer re- 
ceritly made by a salesman to his 
sales manager, when the latter 
suggested that the salesman spend 
as much time as possible teaching 
the retail clerks how to talk his 
particular line. 

Now, it is true that the turn- 
over among retail salesmen is 
quite rapid. They come and go 
from one job to another, and there 
is some justification for the sales- 
man’s attitude that it is a question 
whether it pays. 

His remark set the sales man- 
ager to thinking and after some 
days of study and investigation, he 
sent out a bulletin to all his men, 
dealing with this subject of train- 
ing the retail salesman how to sell 
and why it should be done. 

The following are the salient 
points brought out: 

The retail store with three or 
four or more clerks does most of 
its business with customers 
through those clerks. The “boss,” 
who is generally the buyer, has 
time to do but a small portion of 
the total selling. The chances are 
that four-fifths of the total num- 

f people waited on are served 
‘lerks. 
he traveling salesman, calling 
a dealer, may spend hours 
him, showing him the fine 
ts of his particular line and 
lually building up a case for 
goods. In the end, we will 
me he shows the dealer why 
line is the best suited to that 
r’s needs. He probably is 
o show why it will be easier 
| this line to his customers— 
t will benefit the customer as 


well as the dealer who sells it. All 
these arguments carry weight with 
the dealer, or else he would not 
buy. 

But when, after some days or 
some weeks, the goods are put into 
the store for the first time, the 
clerks may get a few of the argu- 
ments and the price, but that is 
about all they get. Then is the 
time the clerks ought to know as 
much as possible about the prod- 
uct. Too often they don’t even 
know what the points of supe- 
riority are. They don’t know why 
the buyer put in the line, and too 
often they care very little. 

Yet, there is a_ peculiar 
psychology back of this business 
of selling from behind the counter. 
The average retail clerk takes 
genuine pride in his selling ability. 
He feels that he is a salesman. 
He also takes an interest in his 
particular customers. Every re- 
tail clerk likes to build up his own 
trade. It improves his standing 
when Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown 
always ask for him to wait upon 
them. 

He takes a real interest in them 
and in their needs. “And it is only 
human nature that prompts him 
to talk lucidly about the goods he 
understands. 


HOW THE ECONOMY JAR WAS SOLD 
TO THE CLERK 


All over the country,’ especially 


in country and _ small towns, 
where people do their own pre- 
serving and “put up” fruit and 
vegetables, you find thousands of 
clerks who can talk most intelli- 
gently about the Economy Jar. 
Undoubtedly much of the success 
attained by this jar is due to the 
thoroughness with which the 
average retail clerk is impressed 
by the “burnt paper” test which 
Economy Jar salesmen employ. 
This “burnt paper” test they use 
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over and over again, and once 
seen. by a retail clerk, he never 
forgets it. It impresses itself in- 


delibly upon his mind and he 
comes back to it again and again. 
He explains it to his customers 
and it enables him to keep himself 
 -orjrccraee that the Economy is the 


The ‘ ‘burnt paper” test is simple 
but convincing. It consists of 
lighting a piece of paper and hold- 
ing it until it is one mass of flame. 
Then the paper is dropped into 
the jar with one hand, while with 
the other, the salesman places the 
cap upon the sealing rim. He 
holds it firmly down, shutting out 
the air, and the flame goes out at 
once. He continues to hold down 
the cap for a few seconds. He 
probably affixes the clamp and 
permits it to stand a minute, or 
two, while he is talking. This 
letting it stand permits the heated 
air in the jar to cool, and, in cool- 
ing it contracts and forms a per- 
fect vacuum within the jar. This 
vacuum causes suction and the re- 
sult is that the jar is perfectly 
sealed, airtight. The proof lies 
in the fact that the salesman re- 
moves the clamp and taps the cap 
with it. The ringing, metallic 
sound is proof that the jar is 
sealed perfectly, and when clerk 
after clerk tries to remove it with 
his hands, the demonstration is 
perfect. 

Then the salesman explains that 
the jar is sealed so long as the 
cap is not broken and that this is 
so because the sealing apparatus is 
perfect and no air can leak in. He 
explains that the moment air is let 
in, the vacuum is broken and the 
cap comes off. He then punches 
the cap and proves his argument. 
It is a quick, interesting and con- 
vincing demonstration. The clerk 
never forgets it. It makes the 
Economy stand out in his mind 
far above any other jar. 

If the Economy Jar salesman 
performed this demonstration only 
for the buyer, while making the 
sale, the value would be lost to a 
great degree, because the buyer 
does not do enough of the selling. 
But by seeing to it that the re- 
tail clerks understand the jar and 
its principle and its great talking 
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point, the Economy Jar salesman 
not only secures the order, but he 
secures intelligent support and 
sales co-operation before he leaves. 

Far from being unwilling to ta’! 
about the merits of the lines he 
selling, the average retail cler} 
takes real pride in setting for! 
the talking points with which he 
familiar. It is true the turnov 
in retail clerks is fast and possib\; 
it may not be worth while to sper: 
much time training the clerk. 

On the other hand, since t 
great majority of salesmen fee 
that way about it, is is most. apt to 
follow, and often does follow, that 
the salesman who capitalizes this 
fact and takes advantage of it by 
taking the clerk to one side an id 
giving him a ten-minute sales taik, 
is reaping a wonderful reward 
in the way of intelligent co- 
operation. 


PROFITABLE BECAUSE IT HAS NOT 
BEEN WORKED 


as aun SF ow KR 


As one salesman puts it, “No- 
body else is showing them how 
really to sell this kind of mer- 
chandise. Maybe if every sales- 
man took the time to do it, my 
little game would be ruined. But 
they don’t. And they won’t. So 
the average retail clerk doesn’t 
know much about my kind of mer- 
chandise. It is true that there are 
about eight brands—not much dif- 
ference between them in quality 
and price. But I find that that is 
just where I can profit by it. I 
can take these talking points and 
teach them to the clerks. I give 
them the reasons why a woman 
should buy my brand. I don’t tell 
them that just about every other 
brand has the same points. I am 
not selling their goods. Neither 
am I criticising their brands. I 
simply ddn’t know them and don't 
talk about them. I am talking 
about my own goods. I tell them 
the strong points about my brand 
without mentioning any other 
brand. I teach my clerks how to 
talk and sell my brand. Not one 
word of criticism of the other 
brands. But when he is asked 
by one of his customers for 4 
product of this nature, he un- 
consciously takes out my brand 
and starts to talk on it.’ He oes 
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There’s Room at the Top 


HEN you buy printing, specify 


your paper. 


li you select any of Dill & 
Collins Co.’s papers, 
your printer will know you 
want the best obtainable. He 
knows just whatthey willdo. 


He knows that for many 
years Dill & Collins Co. 
have constantly devoted 
themselves to the perfection 
of their product, secure in 
the belief that there is 
always a market for papers 
of unquestioned quality. 


And this belief has been 
justified by experience. The 
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that because my brand is the one 
that he has been trained to talk 
up. He will probably never feel 
quite so familiar with any other 
brand. He naturally talks most 
and best about the product with 
which he is most familiar.” 

The fact that nine salesmen out 
of ten don’t have much time for 
the clerk makes the clerk a fine 
field for instruction on the part of 
the salesman. 

A dealer recently discontinued 
handling one of the two lines of 
package chocolates he was han- 
dling. He said this: “I don’t 
think there is a bit of difference 
between the two lines as far as 
quality and package are concerned. 
The price is the same in each case, 
both to the consumer and to the 
dealer. Neither line gets any 
larger amount of publicity than 
the other. But my men can sell 
half a dozen boxes of one brand 
to a single box of the other. The 
answer is plain. The former 
house has a salesman who is more 
of a school teacher than an order 
getter. He is not half so anxious 
to get me tied up for a large ship- 
ment as he is to get to my people 
and talk ‘candy salesmanship’ to 
them. He talks so interestingly 
and convincingly, has so many 
facts and figures about his candy, 
and about candy in general, that 
the people in my store can’t help 
but be interested in his candy talk. 

“Without being negative or 
finding fault, he sticks right to his 
own line, but in the end, my people 
know they can make those state- 
ments about his goods, but they 
aren’t sure whether they can talk 
the other line up. So they don’t 
do it. They talk up and uncon- 
sciously push the one line about 
which they know the most. I am 
not concerned in it one way or 
another, except that if I can get 
the volume of business with only 
one line in the store, so much the 
bétter for me. It is amusing to 
know that the line I am throwing 
out is represented by a salesman 
in this territory who is really 
much betier than the man whose 
line I am continuing. But where 
one is a good salesman and can 
load me to the guards, the latter 
is a man who can teach my people 
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how to move his merchandise 
They push it because they under 
stand it.” 


For the salesman who is men- 


tally equipped to do it, there is nc 
better opportunity to develop 
healthy, normal increase than 
through the proper training of the 
retail clerks.in his territory. 

In conclusion, one true instance 
will suffice. A certain big dealer 
kept away from a certain line of 
canned goods for years. Ther: 
was no bad feeling existing, but 
the dealer had become familiar 
with another line, was satisfied 
with it, and did not want to hav 
so many varieties. The salesmar 
had worked on him for years 
Nothing to be done, apparently. 

One day his house got a mail- 
order from this dealer for a full- 
line order. The house and thc 
salesman were tremendously sur- 
prised. This seemed unaccount 
able and unexplainable. But on 
his next trip, the salesman found 
out the reason. There, behind the 
counter, as head clerk, was a 
young chap who was formerly in 
another and smaller store. In 
that former position, this sales- 
man had “button-holed” him and 
taught him the talking points of 
his line. The result had been 
such that not only did this clerk 
become a most successful seller of 
these products, but he came to 
believe in them so strongly that 
when he came to this new job, 
which carried with it the duty of 
turning in lists of merchandise 
needed and suggestions for new 
goods to be added, he immediately 
recommended this line of canned 
goods. And his training was so 
thorough that he could give his 
employer most logical reasons— 
reasons and arguments which car 
ried much more weight coming 
from the clerk than coming direct 
from the salesman. It was a cas‘ 
where the patient coaching of a 
retail clerk in one store was th: 
means of breaking in strong i! 
the finest account in that section 

In these days when the thin; 
which the dealer really buys is no 
merchandise as such, but “sala 
bility,” the time spent in teachin; 
the clerk how to sell the desire: 
brand pays good dividends. 
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A 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Today twenty-five years ago—Aug. 18, 1896 
—Tun New York TiMEs passed to my man- 
agement and has ever since been under my 
unrestricted control. So it may be fitting that 
I render an account of my stewardship to those 
sho have made THE New York Times of today 
possible—its readers—and take occasion to make 
clearer the forees that are truly directing and 





influencing its conduct. I am reluctant t» 
strike the personal note that may manifest itself 
in this recital of the history of THe New York 


Times, as it has been my endeavor to have the 


Bnublic as well as those who are associated in 


creating the paper regard it as an institution and, 
s far as possible and feasible, make impersonal 
the treatment of news and its interpretation. 
The human element, however, enters into all of 
man’s activities and it fortunately exists in the 
enduct of newspapers. A newspaper if possi- 
ble freed from the frailties of humanity, with 
no sense of responsibility, no sympathies, no 
prejudices, no milk of human kindness, would 
be a nuisance and a plague, an excrescence on 
the bodies social and politic, and would be 
despised and shunned and consequently without 
influence and altogether an unnecessary evil. We 
have made an effort to make THe New_York 
Times a creditable human institution. We are 
confident we can leave to others to say to what 
extent we have succeeded, and whether this effort 
has contributed to the general welfare and to 
gaining respect for the honesty, integrity and 
patriotism of American newspapers. 


I am pleased to be able to say that THe 
New YorK Times ts firmly established as an 
independent conservative newspaper, free from 
any influence that can direct or divert its man- 
agement from a righteous and public-spirited 
course. It is within itself financially independent 
and in the enjoyment of a large and increasingly 
profitable legitimate income from circulation 
receipts and advertising revenue—in the aggre- 
gate probably the largest income of any news- 
paper in the world. ‘The net result ef its opera- 
tions is beyond the earlier dreams of those who 
are its chief beneficiaries. and fortunately they 
know no interest they can serve that can give 
them greater joy, satisfaction and comfort. I 
wish that thought could find lodgment in the 
minds of those who may be inclined to helieve 
that some ulterior object may at times influence 
the polley of THe New York Times, and that 
they may understand that, being free from 
pecuniary necessity or personal greed, no sane 


man would voluntarily forfeit the eonfidence and 
evd- ill of intelligent people by degrading 
himse'f through loss of his self-respect or the 
surrer ier of his independence. Persons may 
disagree with THe New York Times—with 
its treatment of news and its views thereon— 
but there fs no ground on which they can at- 
tribute to it base or improner motives for 


such differences of opinion. THe New Yor« 
Tivrs is an open book and may be taken at 
its face value; {t is no worse than it may seem 
appear; its faults are those of human falli- 
bility and we cherish the knowledge that at 
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least in purpose it is better than we have been 
able to make it appear. 


On this occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the present management I wish first to 
make our grateful acknowledgments to the sev- 
eral hundred theusand readers of THE NEw 
York Times who have expressed by their 
patronage their endorsement of the kind of 
newspaper we are endeavoring to produce. We 
are fully sensible of the fact that our editorial 
position on public questions has not always had 
the unanimous approval of our readers; many 


honestly differ from us; but whether we are. 


right or wrong our views are not directly or in- 
directly presented with any thought that they 
may please or displease a reader. We do not 
now nor have we ever sought readers because of 
our favorable or unfavorable attitude toward 
men or measures. So we flatter ourselves that 
the third of a million persons who daily pur- 
chase THE NEw York TiMEs and the more than 
half a million who purchase it on Sunday do 
so because they approve of our kind of news- 
paper, and that is the inspiration to which we 
owe such success as we enjoy. 


. 


To the advertisers who have paid many millions 
of dollars for space in the advertising columns of 
Tue New York TiMEs we are grateful for gener- 
ous patronage and the many evidences of sympathy 
and encouragement they have manifested, and 
especially do we appreciate this proof of their un- 
derstanding of the potency and value of newspaper 
circulation among those who find such a newspaper 
as THe New York TiMEs to their taste. THE 
New YorK TrMEs has been forced to steadily 
increase its advertising rates, and the difficulty 
has been minimized because its discriminating 
advertisers have realized that the increases were 
not out of proportion to the increased service 
rendered. We have great pride in the high 
business standing of our advertisers. It is of 
the rarest occurrence that a high-class advertiser 
dees not place THe New York Times first on 
his list. In this connection it can be stated 
positively that no advertiser influences, or ever 
has influenced, the conduct of Trp New Yor« 
TIMES or has been encouraged to seek any 
favors that are not acrorded any good citizen 
If in the past twenty-five years there has ever 
appeared an improper line written for the pur- 
pose of holding or securing advertising patron- 
age. it was without the knowledge or consent 
of the management. 


Words fail me when I try to express the 
obligation and gratitude I feel to the capable. 
earnest, loyal men who have been associated 
with me in making Tom New York Trmps. 
T am proud of the fact that we have been able 
to obtain and retain such men in the service 
of the paper. No newspaper organization in the 
world has or has ever had, as a group, so many 
experienced newsnener men with love and pride 
of profession giving enthusiastically and in- 
defatigably their best thoughts and service to 
honestly informing the publie of the hapnen- 
ings and occurrences of the day; who in their 
relations with each other are gentlemanly and 
courteous and all united in working harmoniously 
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and with a common purpose for giving unsel- 
fishly their very best ability to 
newspaper that is enterprising, 
Se and at the same time decent and 
gnified; men who find joy in their work and 
= profound sympathy with the general policies 
of Tue New York Times, giving such zeal 
and devotion to their respective duties as to 
create a character and form a power that make 
Tue New YorK Times the great newspaper it 
is; men of almost every shade of political and 
religious opinion and belief, of every variety 
of sympathy and conviction, all working to- 
gether in the belief that they are serving a 
newspaper that tolerates no tampering with the 
news, no coloring, no deception, and in the 
making of which no writer is required, re- 
quested or even invited to express any views that 
he does not honestly entertain. With such men 
and under such conditions the building up of Tue 


New York Times was a pleasant task. No 
publisher ever had more faithful and efficient 
assistants. I hesitate to make invidious dis- 
tinctions among the army of men who have 
aided me in creating a newspaper, not 80 


complete as I hope it may yet become as we 
are better enabled to take advantage of its 
opportunities. but which I believe, nevertheless, 
now to be the most complete in the world. 


I wish, however, to select the notably con- 
spicuous figures whose great contributions to 
the success of Tum New York Times I desire 
publicly to acknowledge, and to express my 
sense of obligation fer their able support of 
my efforts to make Tre New York TIMES 
the best newspaper in the worl 


To CHARLES R. MILLER, who from the be- 
ginning has been my editor-in-chief. whose 
whole-hearted sympathy with my. opinions on 
nublic questions and my aims and purposes with 
THe Times has been an inspiration. His 
scholarly attainments, his facility and lucidity 
of expression, broad vision, extraordinary 
knowledge of public affairs, having a statesman’s 
conception of their proper conduct, and his 
lofty patriotism have made the editorial page 


of Tap New York Times consulted and re- 
spected throughout the world, and distinguished 
it as the foremost exponent of enlightened 


American public opinion. 


To Carr V. VAN ANDA. who has been men- 
aging editor of THe New York Times for the 
past eighteen years; to whose exceptional news- 
paner experience, genius for news-gathering 
and marvelous appreciation of news values and 
fidelity to fairness and thoroughness, knowing 
no friend or foe when presiding over the news 
pages of THe Timrs, the greatest measure of 
credit is due for the high reputation it has 
attained for the fullness, trustworthiness and 
imnartiality of its news service. His vigilance 
and faithfulness to the very highest and _ 
traditions of newsnaper-making make him 
tower of strength to the organization. 


To Lours Witey, the business manager, who 
has been associated with me almost from the 
beginning, particularly devoting himself to 
the circulation and advertising departments that 
have furnished the bone and sinew to the busi- 
ness, and has, while maintaining the very 








from some of the many problems and anxietic 
that are associated with newspaper-makiig fo 
the reason that the reputation of the newspaps 
is in safe and prudent hands. There are oth 
who have been of noteworthy aid in creatin 
this great newspaper, whose exceptional 
unstintingly given me was helpful and 
during value, and whose contribution is in 
impressed in the results that have bee 
achieved: Edward Cary (deceased), in t 
torial department; John Norris (decease), jy 
the business and mechanical depart 
William C. Reick, Henry Loewentha) sj 
Arthur Greaves (deceased), in the news 
ment. he work of these men was cons’ 
and an inspiration, and conspicuously hel 
the building of the newspaper. dare not 
further in the personne! of the splendid n 
women who have so ably, unselfishly « 
thusiastically aided in the work of bri 
Tae New YorK Times to its high er 
in public favor, for fear of not properiy 
adequately estimating their individual contriby 
tion to that end. Suffice it that to their ability 
devotion to duty, kind sympathy and confideng 
credit is due in great measure for what ha 
been accomplished. With such men and woma 
to assist, almost any deserving enterprise shoul 

&@ pronounced success. They are all entitle 
to share in whatever praise may be accorded 
Tue TIMES as a newspaper. 





Now as to the ownership of THe New Yon 

Times. It is owned by a corporation with 
$1,000,000 common and $4,000,000 preferred 
8 per cent. stock (the latter recently issue 
as a stock dividend). I and the immedia 
members of my family own and control 64 pe 
cent. of the shares of the company free and un 
encumbered, and not one share of our holding 
is pledged or hypothecated; 25 per cent. m 
of the shares is held by those who are or har 
been employed by THe Times, and the remain 
ing 11 per cent. of the shares is distribu 
among twenty-eight individuals or estates (all 
Americans) who acquired the s by exchange — 
ing for it shares the old company; t 
largest individual holder of the latter grow 
holding only one-quarter of 1 per cent. of th 
capital stock. The New York Times Compan 
has real estate and paper-mill properties costi 
more than $5,000,000, and on these properti 
there are unmatured bonds and mortgagemm full 
amounting to $1,500,000, constituting the su 
total of the indebtedness of the company excep 
its current monthly accounts payable. The cas 














































to pay its total funded indebtedness and lea 
free a large and sufficient working capital 
So it can be said that The New York Tim 
Company is virtually free of indebtedness. | 
has a gross annual income 2 a’ $15,000, 
000, and only about 3 cent. of its gr 
annual income is distributed to its shareholders 
the ee of its a is employed in 





news, 






























result has teen achieved in a business thil 
twenty-five years ago was running at a loss 
$1,000 a day, by the investment of oni 
$200,000 of new capital. It is the result of t 
application of practical common sense by ¢ 
perienced newspaper-makers who undertook 
po of a newspaper ef long and 










highest standards of business ethics, 
the greatest courtesy and painstaking attention 
to all having occasion to have transacttons with 
THe Times. Of unusual ability, alert, in- 
defatigable and agreeable, and in full accord 
and sympathy with the policies of Tam Times, 
he has been one of my most useful and valuable 
assistants. No one has been more earnest and 
faithful to the duties that come under his 
management—and these have been multifarious 
—and he has made himself. es he is, an in- 
tegral part of the institution. 


Because of the loyal support and skillful aid 
of these three men, each pre-eminent in his par- 
ticular and important fleld of responsibility, the 
publisher of THe New York Times is free 











temporarily crippled by mismana 
ment and untoward universal financial condi: 
tions—in the firm belief that a clientele existed 
in the greatest city in the world for a news 
paper edited for intelligent, thoughtful el 
At the time THe Times passed to its pre! 
management—1896—the rapidly increasing ci 
culation and advertising of the sensational news 
paper indulging in coarse, vulgsr and ina 
features, muck-raking and crusades f ¢ 
character were creating a widely extending im 
pression that otherwise a newspaper would } 
dull, stunid and unvrofitable. It was this situa 
tion that caused THe New York Tives ! 
hoist its legend of “All the News That's Fi 
to Print.”” The wise-acres of journalism PD 
phesied an early failure; the motto was mad 
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1896-1921 


Twenty-five Years’ Record of 
The New York Times Circulation and Advertising 








Circulation Advertising Circulation Advertising 

(Average) (Agate Lines) (Average) (Agate Lines) 

2,227,196 184,317 7,194,703 

2,408,247 7,550,650 

2,433,193 8,130,425 

3,378,750 8,844,866 

9,327,369 

9,164,927 

9,682,562 

riy ang 11,552,496 

dual contribu 12,509,587 
) their ability 5,953,322 13,518,255 


and confidens 19,682,562 


6,033,457 
6,304,298 





5,897,332 
*Post Office Report. 


23,447,395 
352,528 
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Pp. 456. Published by Tum New 
Sent to any address in the United 
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mort of and ridiculed. 


It was this prevailing 
impression that proved a valuable factor in the 


growth of Tue Times, for in the fleld it was 
trying to cover it met no serious competition 

and thus was for a considerable time left to its 
full benefit. The neglected non-sensational 
departments of news of the other daily morning 
newspapers were quietly and _ unostentatiously 
improved in THe New York MES and made 
as far as possible complete—such as financial 
news, market reports, real estate transactions, 
court records, commercial and educational news; 
the news of the routine affairs of the 
National, State and ’ City Governments; and there 
were also attractively presented decent and trust- 
worthy pictures of men, women and events. Al- 
together the task undertaken in this direction 
was to tell promptly and accurately the happen- 
ings and occurrences that were not sensational 
but of real importance in the affairs of the peo- 
ple. This supplemented the general news of the 
day intelligently and quietly presented and with 
editorial interpretation that was fair and infor- 
mative. The columns of Tue TIMES were open 
without money and without price for the presen- 


information regarding any and all angles 
e news. In the very first political campaign 
the régime of the present management 
vas the fairness and impartiality of Tum 
news reports that at its close both the 
ratie and Republican managers of the 
| Committees voluntarily sent letters of 
+ and appreciation to Tum Times manage- 


began on Aug. 18, 1896, with a daily 





f 18,900, over half of which were re- 
unsold, and, as said before, with a 


deficit of $1,000 a day. The gross income for 
the first year wes. $561,423, and at the end 
of the year the deficit was ‘368, 121.67. The 
second year the deficit was $78,559; but in 
the third year the balance was $50,252 on the 
right side and has been so increasingly every 
= The gross income for the period 

twenty-five years has been, in round figures, 
$100. 000,000, every dollar of which, less an 
average of $125,000 a year withdrawn from the 
business and distributed as dividends, has been 
expended making THe Times what it is 
today. Not one dollar of the $100,000,000 
was a gift or a gratuity, but every cent a legiti- 
mate newspaper income. It is a fortunate out- 
come for those who own the shares of The New 
York Times Company and who have been hope- 
ful and patient for so many years, but it has 
also been a happy and encouraging result for 
the country and particularly for American 
journalism. 


There was a time when it was no secret in 
financial circles that The New York Times Com- 
pany had limited resources and that it was an 
active borrower, and this gave rise to specula- 
tion as to where the necessary funds were ob- 
tained. As a result, wild and stupid conjectures 
were given currency whenever it suited the pur- 
pose of malevolent persons to attempt to dis- 
credit the newspaper. Among the stories were 
these: That there was English or foreign capital 
in THs Timms: that traction interests were 
owners or controllers; that certain political fac- 
tions were “‘backing’”’ it; that department stores 
were financially interested; that well-known 
Wall Street .concerns directed its policy, 
variations ad libitum. The truth is that 
the day I the t of Tus 
New York Times—twenty-five years ago today 
—I have been in absolute and free control, and 
no man or interest was ever in a position to 
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direct or demand of me to do anything with 
Tue Times, and no one ever attempted to do 
so. So far as the management of THe New 
York Times is concerned we can say, without 
fear of any contradiction from the thousands who 
in the past twenty-five years have been om- 
ployed on Tue Times, that never a line ap- 
peared in its columns to pay a real or im- 
aginary debt or to gain expected favors, THB 
New YorK TIMES owes no man or interest any 
support or good-will that it does not owe to 
every good man and worthy cause, 


The operations of so large an enterprise, in- 
cluding real estate transactions and large build- 
ing construction, of course required capital, and 
the general impression that the newspaper busi 
ness is extra-hazardous, and the personal equation 
the all-impotant factor, made financing no easy 
task; so it cannot be surprising to know that we 
had many and continued financial problems made 
more than ordinarily difficult as we scrupulously 
avoided the easiest way, knowing full well that 
in that direction the enterprise would be im 
periled and robbed of the attraction that made 
the work a joy, an inspiration and opportunity 
for public service. The financing, however, was 
done on a strictly business basis. Not a dol- 
lar was borrowed at less than the prevailing 
rate of interest, and principal and interest were 
paid to the last cent. In no single instance 
did we receive any financial accommodation for 
a selfish motive, and never in a single instance 
was it predicated on any personal benefits, di- 
rect or indirect, asked or expected. 


I was reluctant to go at such length into the 
business and financial history of HE NEW 
York Times, but think this occasion is the 
time once and for all to make the indisputable 
facts clear. 


I do not wish to overemphasize the material 
progress of Tht New York Timps, as like 
results may be obtained in any well-conducted 
business in the world’s greatest metropolis, for 
on this twenty-fifth anniversary of the present 
management we prefer to be appraised by the 
product we are offering the public for their in- 
formation and guidance, and to have it judged 
by the highest standards of honesty, fairness 
and cleanliness, and public service applied in 
making newspapers. We present the nine thou- 
sand and thirty-one issues of THe New York 
Times that have appeared during the past 
twenty-five years for review and criticism. They 
are not without faults and shortcomings and not 
altogether what we should have wished them 
to be, but they are our best under the circum- 
stances of their construction. We have little to 
regret for what has appeared therein, but in no 
issue was principle ever surrendered or sub- 
ordinated to expediency. We have not yet 
reached our ideal of a newspaper in contents or 
make-up and may never be able to achieve it, 
but we shall continue to improve, and to that 
end we hope to merit a continuance of our pleas- 
ant and profitable relations with intelligent men 
and women. 


With respect to the principles and policies 
of Tap New York Times that represent our 
platform and our guide I can do no better than 
to repeat what was announced would be the 
policies of THz Times when assuming its con- 
trol and management, and shall leave te others 
to say how well we have lived up to that 








declaration. The following was the salutator 
appearing in the issue of THp New Yon 
Times of Wednesday, Aug. 19, 1896: 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To undertake the management 
Tup New York Times, with its grea 
history for right doing, and to attemy 
to keep bright the lustre which Henr 
J. Raymond and rge Jones hay 
given it, is an extraordinary task. By 
if a sincere desire to conduct a high 
standard newspaper, clean, dignific 
and trustworthy. requires honesty 
watchfulness, earnestness, industry, an 
practical knowledge applied with con 
mon sense, I entertain the hope tha 
I can succeed in maintaining the high 
estimate that thoughtful, pure-minde: 
people have ever had of THp New 
York TIMEs. 


It will be my earnest aim that Tx 
New York Times give the news, al 
the news, in concise and attractiy 
form, in language that is permissib: 
in good society, and give it as early 
if not earlier than it can be learned 
through any other reliable medium 
to give the news impartially, withou 
fear or favor, regardless of party, sect 
or interests involved; to make of the 
columns of THe New YorkK TIMES 3 
forum for the consideration of ali 
questions of public importance, and to 
that end to invite intelligent discus 
sion from all shades of opinion. 


There will be no radical changes 
in the personnel of the present efficient 
staff. Mr. Charles R. Miller, who has 
so ably for many years presided ove: 
the editorial page, will continue to be 
the editor; nor will there be a depar 
ture from the general tone and char 
acter and policies pursued with rela 
tion to public questions that have 
distinguished THe New YorkK TIMps 
as a non-partisan newspaper—unless 
it be, if possible, to intensify its 
devotion to the cause of sound money 


and tariff reform, opposition to 
wastefulness and peculation in ad 
ministering public affairs, and in its 


advocacy of the lowest tax consistent 
with good government, and no more 
government than is absolutely neces 
sary to protect society, maintain in 
dividual and vested rights, and assure 
the free exercise of a sound conscience 


ADOLPH 8. OCHS. 


New York City, Aug. 18, 1896. 


The foregoing was our invitation for public 
favor twenty-five years ago, and reaffirm it 
today in the full conviction based on my et 
perience that these are the proper principle 
that should be maintained in the conduct of 1 
representative American daily newspaper. 


ADOLPH 8. OCIS 


New York City, August 18, 1921. 


The New ork Times. 
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Helping the Retailer Finance His 
Instalment Sales 


General Electric, Hurley Machine, Edison Electric Appliance and Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company Form Corporation to Take Up Paper 
Covering Deferred Payments 


By C. M. Harrison 


T= proposition of selling 
goods at retail on the deferred 
payment basis has had a sensa- 
tional growth during the last six 
months. This is only a natural 
outgrowth of the determined con- 
test for, business that is being 
waged by fighting manufacturers 
who now are seeking many ways 
to develop the retailer as never 
before. 

Perhaps the outstanding de- 
velopment in the whole thing is 
that instalment selling is at last 
getting a character. In Printers’ 
Ink of July 28, O. P. Perkins, 
vice-president of the G. I. Sellers 
& Sons Company, told of the re- 
luctance of many first-class retail 
stores to start in the instalment 
selling business because they con- 
ceived it to be beneath their dig- 
nity. Contrary to the usual con- 
ception, practically the same thing 
may be said about people in gen- 
eral. 

Manafacturers in their work 
among retailers have found that 
the average person does not like 
to buy things on the instalment 
basis for at least two reasons. He 
imagines he will have. to pay a 
much higher price than he would 
in buying the other way. Or he 
thinks he is doing something that 
he is rather ashamed of. He 
would cheerfully buy an article on 
open account and let the matter 
of payment run along for months 
perhaps. But when it comes to 
making a definite contract to pay 
so much at stated intervals he 
can’t “see” the idea. This view, 
however, has been giving way 
gradually as the higher class re- 
tail stores—and even the retail 
mail-order houses—have been get- 
ting into the instalment way of 
selling. It used to be that the 
only concerns retailing on the in- 
stalment basis were of the less 
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reputable type who sold poor mer- 
chandise at enormous prices and 
exploited the poor. There have 
been many abuses in this line of 
business. Retailers have encour- 
aged people to buy more than they 
should buy, making the payments 
extend over an interminable pe- 
riod. This element, however, is 
either disappearing or else is con- 
fining its efforts more to the less 
desirable trade. 

The change of attitude on the 
part of the people toward instal- 
ment selling as brought about by 
better stores was inspired, of 
course, by manufacturers who saw 
in it a potential market of re- 
markable size. General conditions, 
including tight money, have had 
their effect in producing the psy- 
chological moment for the manu- 
facturers to impress the new gos- 
pel upon retailers. Behind the 
whole thing has been the reputa- 
tion of the manufacturers them- 
selves and that of their goods 
brought about by advertising and 
performance. 


THE SMALL RETAILER NEEDS FINAN- 
CIAL ATTENTION 


And now that instalment sell- 
ing is being accepted by the better 
classes of stores and their cus- 
tomers there arises the problem 
of financing. Large city depart- 
ment stores with plenty of capital 
can finance themselves without 
difficulty —can “carry” the ac- 
counts of the deferred payment 
customers. But for the smaller 
retailer who is under the necessity 
of making every dollar of his in- 
vestment work to the limit there 
is a real problem involved if his 
instalment business gets very big. 
He needs his money. Somebody 
somewhere along the line has got 
to pay some real cash. It cannot 
be entirely a credit undertaking. 
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To meet this need, four leading 
manufacturers of household utili- 
ties have united in a financing plan 
whereby dealers may be able to 
turn all their instalment paper 
into cash and thus carry on their 
business with full regard to the 
principles of turnover and not be 
hampered by any restrictions that 
may be placed by their local 
bankers. They are the Hurley 
Machine Company, of Chicago, 
maker of washing and ironing 
machines; the General Electric 
Company, of Schenectady, N. Y., 
maker of motors and other ap- 
pliances; the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, of Chicago, 
maker of electric ranges and 
motor-driven appliances and the 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Inc., of Cleveland. 

These concerns have formed a 
company known as the Illinois 
Contract Purchase Corporation 
with capital of $500,000. The 
corporation will purchase from 
retail customers of the four com- 
panies their instalment accounts. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


The dealer, let us say, sells an 
electric machine for $165, getting 
$15 cash payment, leaving $150 to 


be collected in twelve monthly 
payments of $12.50 each. 

He retains the cash payment of 
$15 and then sells the $150 ac- 
count to the corporation at a dis- 
count of 18 per cent, thus getting 
from the corporation $123 in cash. 
Month by month he makes the col- 
lection of $12.50 on the account 
and turns the payment over to the 
corporation. At the end of the 
purchase period, after all the pay- 
ments have been collected and 
turned in, the dealer is then given 
$15 for his services in acting as 
collector for the company. In 
other words, he has received in all 
$153 for the machine, the differ- 
ence representing the discount that 
is retained by the corporation for 
advancing the money. 

What the dealer actually does is 
allow the Purchase Corporation a 
flat discount of 10 per cent, which 
later is refunded to him when all 
the payments are made and turned 
in. In addition he pays a per- 
centage of discount graduated in 
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accordance with the length of 
time necessary for the account to 
pay out in full. In the case just 
noted the account would run a 
year and thus would require a 
discount of 8 per cent. But if it 
ran only four months or less ‘he 
discount would be 4 per cent. In 
this case the dealer would be 
charged an initial discount of 14 
per cent and the 10 per cent re- 
turned when the contract was 
completed, thus making the Pur- 
chase Corporation a net discount 
on the transaction of 4 per cent. 
On contracts running five months, 
4% per cent is charged and so on 
up to twelve months where the 
discount is 8 per cent. 

Thus it is seen that the dealer 
has largely within his own con- 
trol the amount it is going to cost 
him to sell the account to the 
Purchase Corporation. The better 
the terms he makes with his cus- 
tomers the more money-he will 
make out of the transaction. 

The corporation will not- finance 
instalment sales running over 
twelve months. This provision in 
itself would shut out a lot of the 
old-time practice of tieing- up a 
person for the remainder of his 
natural life on contracts calling 
for payments as low as 25 cents 
a week—the thing that brought so 
much disrepute upon the system 
as a whole. 

The advantage of a proposi- 
tion of this kind is that it re- 
moves all limit from instalment 
selling. A dealer may have prac- 
tically an inexhaustible market for 
an electric washing machine, a 
vacuum cleaner or a range. [But 
after he gets up to a certain limit 
he has to stop because he cannot 
get the money for financing. His 
local bank may take up a certain 
amount of the paper. But when 
the bank holds $2,000 or $5,000 
worth it is likely to stop. The 
sales also stop for obvious rea- 
sons, 

“This plan,” J. F. Roche, sales 
promotion manager of the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, sid 
to Printers’ INK, “is really only 
another addition to our service to 
retailers. We help the retailer ai- 
vertise his goods. We help him 
in his display problems, In sh 
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we co-operate with him in every 
step of the process in getting peo- 
ple to buy our appliances from 
him. It is only logical then, this 
being the case, that we should go 
a step farther and help him finance 
the transaction. 

“The only limit that is placed 
upon the dealer in this respect is 
that made wise through ordinary 
credit restrictions, For all prac- 
tical purposes the dealer can count 
on us acting through the Purchase 
Corporation to finance him for 
practically all the merchandise he 
can sell. He can go ahead with- 
out restrictions and work to the 
absolute limit, knowing he can get 
his money promptly as the con- 
tracts are turned in to the cor- 
poration.” 

The Hurley Machine Company 
noticed a great increase in its sales 
shortly after the financing plan 
was put under way. 

“The response from our trade 
was immediate,” said Charles 
Reynolds, of that company, “show- 
ing the need for such instalment 
financing. In broaching the sub- 
ject to the dealer we made it 
plain to him that if his bank 
would buy his instalment paper in 
any amount and give him the cash 
at once he did not need our plan. 
But if the bank would limit him 
to any amount then he was shown 
there would be an automatic limit 
on his instalment sales of our 
washing and ironing machines.” 

The results already gained from 
the working of. the plan have 
shown the four companies the 
value of encouraging business 
right now. The encouragement is 
of the most practical type in that 
it enables the retailer to do more 
business and to get actual cash 
for what he sells and at the same 
time get the high-grade advertis- 
ing advantages that come through 
providing easy payments for his 
customers. 

Some other manufacturers have 
individual plans for financing in- 
stalment purchases. One manu- 
facturer who did not want to be 
quoted because his plans are yet 
in the making told Printers’ INK 
that the full possibilities of the 
instalment business never could be 
realized upon until the manufac- 
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turer had arranged some method 
of financing dealers in which the 
only limit would be their credit 
standing. 


Tulsa Commerce Chambe 
Appoints Ira L. Reeves 


Ira L. Reeves, president of he 
Reeves Domestic Utilities Company, |:as 
been appointed managing director of 
the Tulsa, Okla., Chamber of Com 
merce. Colonel Reeves has been in he 
sales office of the Reeves company, lo 
cated in New York. The sales ofiice 
will in the future be located in Tulsa, 
where the factory is situated. 


Detroit Agency Adds Two 
New Accounts 


The account of the White Star Line, 
steamer line, Detroit, has been placed 
with the Campbell- Ewald Company, ad- 
vertising agency of Detroit. 

This agency has also obtained ihe 
account of the Sidney C. McLouth 
Foundry, producer of automotive cast- 
ings, Marine City, Mich. 


Harry B. Brown with Brearley- 
Hamilton 


Harry B. Brown, formerly publicity 
director for Sears, Roebuck & Co., and 
one-time advertising manager of the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., of De- 
troit, is now in charge of the mail order 
promotion work for Brearley-Hamilton 
Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


? > 
Represents Story, Brooks & 
Finley 

The T. F. Magrane Company, Los 
Angeles, has become associated wi th 
Story, Brooks & Finley, New York pub 
lishers’ representatives, as the Western 
office of the Story, Brooks & Finley 
organization. 





“‘Advertiser’s” Ap- 
pointment 

J. Birnie Smith has been appointed 
advertising manager of the London, 
Ont., Advertiser. He has served in the 
advertising departments of both the 
Advertiser and the London Free Press 


Agency for Gold Medal 
Furniture 


Smith, McCrory & Co., Racine, Wis., 
are placing copy for the Gold Meilal 
Camp Furniture Co., Racine, Wis. 


London 





Miss N. D. Prendergast, formerly 
vertising manager of the Pathfinder 
Automobile Company, has joined The 
Seth Kamsler Company, New York, «d- 
vertising agency. 
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ce! Stability is Appreciated 


' credit 
in Times of Storm 


imbe 
[ . Cone effort in the past 
sctor of has made Good Housekeeping a 
eos structure so substantial that even in 
eer. le times of uncertainty and stress, its sta- 
n Tulsa, bility is recognized. The value that 
national advertisers place upon our 
[wo publication today enables us to oc- 
cupy a commanding position in the 
: placed number of pages of advertising carried. 
andoa That we are proud of this appreciation 
eLouth of our effort, goes without saying. It 
_ is a stimulus to even greater endeavor 
on our part to develop the many pos- 
earley- sibilities of Good Housekeeping care- 
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WHERE WHY 
IS BUSINESS GOOD? 


These Questions are Answered in 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


“The Bogy of German Competition” 

The big bogy of American business to-day is German competi- 
tion. Whether you are manufacturing electric cranes or tii 
soldiers, you are hearing a lot about the new peace drive of 
the Teutons. James H. Collins decided to go on a still hunt 
for the bogy man, and he describes it as one of the most inter 
esting of sports. He discovered some very striking facts tha! 
show that the menace is not quite so bad as we have been led to 
believe. To be sure, he found factories that have been forced 
to close down and others that are just about ready to shut their 
doors. But he also uncovered some quite optimistic facts 
“Why not advertise German goods off the market?” he asks 
That is just one suggestion of the many he makes in a striking 
facts story on German competition. 


“How the National Biscuit Company Holds Its Market” 

Fach National Biscuit Company salesman has between 100 and 
150 dealers on his calling list. He sees every dealer at least 
once a week—some of them twice or oftener. And yet he not 
only sells them goods—he also demonstrates, trims windows, 
places advertising material, takes charge of the dealer's 
cracker department, and actually sells to consumers. As a 
result of its remarkable sales and advertising policy the com 
pany to-day stands in a position of leadership that puts it 
out of the reach of rising and falling markets. C. B. Larrabee 
went out in the field with a National Biscuit Company salesman 
What he discovered and just how the sales policy works ou! 
are told in this article, which is illustrated with pictures show 
ing the salesman at work. 


“How Cudahy Gets Harmony Among Department Heads” 


One of the big difficulties in any large business is to get co 
operation from the heads of various departments. Too often 
activities overlap and departments feel that they are not 
getting a square deal from other departments. The Cudahy 
Packing Company has solved this problem by daily meetings a! 
which the various sales managers go over the work with th: 
heads of the branch house departments. It is a big thing and 
has brought about an extraordinary amount of co-operation 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr., vice-president of the company, in an interview 
with G. A. Nichols, explains what the plan is and how it work 
out. He is enthusiastic about it—because he knows that i 
has succeeded. You will see why he is enthusiastic when yor 
read what he says. . 
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“A National Business That Grew from a Capital of $4.50” 
Along about 1900 James C. Crane threw up a perfectly good 
job as salesman and started to make face cream. His capital 
was $4.50 and a well-thought-out merchandising policy. To-day 
there are few stores which sell such preparations that do not 
carry Creme Elcaya. Crane never sold a jar of his cream in 
New York until he could persuade B. Altman to carry it. He 
worked out the same policy in every city of the country. When, 

LY and not until, he had made Creme Elcaya known as one of 
the best preparations of its kind, he opened up his market 
and sold to any one. His story is an enlightening explanation 
of how one man worked the exclusive agency proposition into 
a big thing and made it a feeder of business when he decided 


peti - to sell to everyone. Roy Johnson interviewed Mr. Crane, and 
r tin this story is the result of the interview. 

fe ot 

hunt “What Business Can Learn from the Theatre” 

nter As you sit out in front and watch the actors and actresses dance 
tha! through their parts in a musical comedy it doesn’t occur to you 
ed to that perhaps your business might get some valuable suggestions 
rcecd from the man who produced the show. Robert R. Updegraff 
their went in behind the scenes, talked with the actors, the stage 
acts manager and the producer himself. He found out that each 
asks performance of a show is as carefully planned as a new adver- 


iking tising campaign or a new marketing scheme. Moreover, each 
performance has got to go over successfully every night. 
Before he had finished his investigation he dug up some valu- 
able suggestions for the business man. In this article he tells 
how he thinks big business can get pointers from the theatre. 


“Sales Pictures” 


One of the most interesting, as well as the most striking, fea- 
tures Printers’ Ink Monthly ‘has published for some time is a 
four-page insert on current advertising illustrations that send 
out a dominant sales message. Eight of the best sales pictures 
from current advertisements were chosen—and they are répro- 
duced on a special stock with sepia ink. Short, to-the-point 
captions tell just why these illustrations are among the best 
of to-day. A beautiful feature which will be extremely valu- 
able to the executive who is using art in his selling campaigns. 


Articles like these explain why the staff of PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY likes to talk about reader interest. They get and 


; CO hold the interest of leading advertising and business executives, 
yar the men who have the most to say about advertising appro- 

no priations. Which is the big reason why advertising in 
dah) PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY pays. 


rs al 
th 


« | PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


view 
ork 25 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
it i! ' 


yo i85 Madison Avenue New York 
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The 


San Antonio Light 


announces the appointment as its foreign 
advertising representatives of 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
28 East Jackson Bvid., Chicago 
117 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
Selling Building, Portland, Oregon 


The Light Publishing Co. 


CHARLES S. DIEHL and HARRISON L. BEACH 
Editors and Publishers 


San Antonio, Texas 


J. S. SEYMOUR 


Eastern Adversory Representative 
300 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Unions Help in Advertising Move 
to Stimulate Building 


Join Association’s Campaign for Fewer Brick on Individual Job, But 


for More Jobs 


HE Common Brick Manufac- 

turers Association of America 
ot up a new hollow wall plan 
for building residences and other 
small buildings. Fewer brick are 
required for this kind of con- 
struction, and the job is conse- 
quently less profitable for the 
bricklayers, 

According to all the rules of the 
game as generally understood, the 
bricklayers should be fighting the 
idea as something working against 
their best interests. But adver- 
tising was utilized to show them 
that hollow wall construction, 
while yielding less on the indi- 
vidual job, would work out bet- 
ter in the end, because it would 
increase building. The bricklayers 
grasped the principle quickly and 
are now utilizing advertising on 
their own responsibility to help 
put the thing over. 

The net result is one of the most 
interesting applications of adver- 
tising that has been seen in many 
a day and one that offers prac- 
tical suggestions for adjusting the 
numerous petty disputes that are 
such a drag on building today 
throughout the country. 


THE FIRST CHANGE IN INNUMER- 
ABLE AGES 


More than six thousand years 
ago, when ‘the Jews made brick 
for the Egyptians, brick were laid 
in solid walls. The same method 
has been followed all through the 
centuries, until lately, when the 
Common Brick Association offi- 
‘ials discovered that a third less 
naterial and labor would be neces- 
iry if the walls were holiow. The 
ew principle was subjected to the 
iost strenuous tests, and when it 

1 made good was given wide 
blicity through newspaper, mag- 
ine and direct-mail advertising. 

was hailed as the thing that 

1 at last put brick within the 
ich of a person able to finance 
vy kind of building. 

\t first the bricklayers’ unions 
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were disposed to follow their tra- 
ditions and fight the new prin- 
ciple as being something that 
worked against their welfare— 
much after the fashion that the 
compositors fought the introduc- 
tion of the linotype twenty-five 
years or so ago. But the leaders 
were shown that the new idea 
would result in more building and 
consequently more work for them. 
After they had grasped it they 
became enthusiastic to the unusual 
extent of agreeing to advertise at 
their own expense to promote that 
kind of building. 

One thing that made the brick- 
layers receptive to the advertis- 
ing message was their need to re- 
habilitate themselves in the public 
esteem. During the war they, with 
other members of the building 
crafts, were syispected of soldier- 
ing on the job. Samuel Haugh- 
ton, secretary of the Irish Linen 
Society of Belfast, told a Print- 
ERS’ INK representative about a 
rule adopted by the bricklayers’ 
unions of Great Britain restricting 
each man’s daily work to the lay- 
ing of only a few hundred bricks 
—about a third of what a man 
could lay if he would do a fair 
day’s work, Such reports gave the 
people of this country the idea 
that they were being imposed on 
by building workmen, as doubt- 
less they were to some extent. 

“This feeling, combined with 
the acknowledged high cost of 
building material,” Ralph P. Stod- 
dard, secretary of the Common 
Brick Association, said to Print- 
ERS’ INK, “practically stopped all 
building a few months ago, as 
everybody knows. We _ reduced 
our prices on brick, as did similar 
associations on their products. 
Then we found a way to cut still 
more from the cost by the intro- 
duction of a revolutionary prin- 
ciple of bricklaying—the hollow 
wall idea. It requires fewer brick, 
less mortar and less labor, and 
thus cuts several hundred dollars 
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Mr. Advertising Man— 
THINK IT OVER 


Jones Jones was a business man— 
Was a brainy, full of life, and a go- 
Busy getter—liked by his friends and 
Man feared by his business rivals. 
He worked long hours, but en- 
° joyed it, for Jones loved his 
work. Then one day Jones 
died suddenly. 
But And Jones was only 42—the 
Death victim of his own carelessness, 
Overtook when he should have lived 20 
Him, or 30 years longer. 
- 
He A knowledge of his physical 
Might condition—an understanding of 
Have the danger signals nature set up 
Been for him—and Jones would have 
Alive been alive today—saved for his 
Today business, his famiiy, and him- 
* self. 
Had He It is to meet the needs of just 
‘Taken such men as Jones—men who 
Proper work hard mentally, eat heart- 
Precau- ily, and exercise insufficiently 
tions that the plan of THE NA- 
TIONAL BUREAU OF AN- 
° ALYSIS has been developed. 
Only This plan takes but four min- 
Four utes of youg time a year, costs 
Minutes less than the price of two good 
A Year cigars a week, keeps you con- 
To Be stantly informed of your physi- 
Safe cal condition, tells you what 


you should eat, drink, and do 

° to be physically fit. Isn’t it 
worth your while to know about 
this plan? THINK IT OVER. 
Today thousands of America’s 
foremost business men are using 
THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
ANALYSIS “‘Stay-Well Ser- 
vice.”” For many of them it has 
doubtless been the means of 
lengthening their lives from ten 
to twenty years. Without any 
obligation on your part, we will 
gladly send you our interesting 
little booklet explaining this 
plan fully. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR 
FREE BOOKLET 
“Why People Die Too Young” 


The National 
Bureau of 
Analysis 

Frank G. Soule 


President and Founder 





Dept. P. I. 826, 
Republic Building, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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from the cost of making any sor 
of ordinary building. 

“We advertised it widely, eve: 
though it meant fewer brick o 
the individual job. We knew i 
would stimulate building. Afte 
a little while the bricklayers say 
the idea as we did and now the 
are back of it with energy an 
faith. It must be admitted tha: 
some courage is required to giv 
widespread publicity to a thing 
that at first sight would seem 1» 
work against the quantity sales oi 
material, But there is a big, 
broad business principle involved 
which soon became apparent to 
the members of our association 
and also to the bricklayers. 

“We proposed to various local 
bricklayers’ unions that they ad- 
vertise the idea over the union 
name, thus giving it their indorsc- 
ment and lining themselves up in 
a constructive way with a build 
ing principle that was bound to 
work out to their best interests. 
We offered to prepare the adver- 
tising and supply the necessary 
mats or electrotypes. Then the 
unions were to pay for the news- 
paper space used. The offer was 
accepted eagerly.” 

So quickly did the bricklayers 
take up the proposition spoken of 
by Mr. Stoddard that it then was 
proposed to make the thing apply 
to face brick and hollow tile. 
Consequently, there now is under 
way a move for a co-operative 
advertising campaign to be con- 
ducted locally by the bricklayers’ 
unions and backed by the Common 
Brick Manufacturers ° Association 
of America, with headquarters in 
Cleveland, the American Face 
Brick Association of Chicago and 
the Hollow Building Tile Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. The advertis- 
ing plans and other methods of 
the two latter associations have 
been described in Printers’ INK 
articles, 

The advertising which will be 
prepared under the direction of 
the three associations and run by 
the bricklayers’ unions will call 
attention to such features as the 
economy, comfort and enjoyment 
of the masonry-built home. Each 
advertisement will contain refer- 
ences to books put out by the three 
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‘yee 
ve Introducing 
the 


an 


* | PERCY HAMMOND 


thing 
et the new Dramatic and 
sve Literary Critic of the 


it to 


- New York Tribune 


, ad- 
inion 
orsc- 





ap in ONG one of the leading critics of 
_— the country, Percy Hammond 
mote now makes his debut in the East 
sary as Dramatic and Literary Critic of 
the The New York Tribune. 
lew s- 

was . . . *.¢ . 

Besides his dramatic criticisms Mr. 

s Hammond will write the column called 
was “Books,” that appears. in The Tribune 
apy Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
inder Also he will contribute a weekly article 
— to the Sunday Book Pages. 
ers’ 
amon 
ation 
rs in 

Face 
» and 
A sso- 
ertis- 
Is of 

have 

ae Pp Mr. Hammond's stories 
I be ° e of the new plays, also a 
“4 ne weekly letter on things theatrical, are 
call available for publishers. Address New 
ew York Tribune Syndicate. 

Each 
efer- 

three 
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In Meriden, Connecticut | 


The Meriden Record 


Is First in 


Volume of Circulation 
Volume of Advertising 
Reader Prestige and 
Character of Circulation 


More than 90% of the Record’s circulation goes into the 
homes, and— 
95% of its entire circulation is within a 10 mile radius of 


the Meriden City Hall. 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


National Representatives 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
































Window & 
Store Display 


A:T-Fischer 














The only book of its kind published 


“Somebody,” says Mr. Fischer in his introduction, 
“had to write this book.” And he points out two 
things—the book is needed,—and it is the ONLY 
book entirely devoted to this subject. 

Every advertising man and every manufacturer of 
trade-marked products marketed through retail 
stores will find the book indispensable. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
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ssociations and the prospective 
er will be invited to send for 

y or all of them. The plan 
vides that no special advan- 

> be given to any one industry. 

> main effort will be to sell the 
sonry-built proposition in gen- 
and then allow the prospect 

» make up his own mind as to 
material he wants to use after 
ling the advertising matter 
hat will be sent to him on re- 


anwhile, the Common Brick 
ciation will use much news- 

- and magazine space to pop- 

ize the new “Ideal” wall prin- 
The advertising will be 

by the association and by 
individual members. The associa- 
tion has prepared a big variety of 
advertisements for the manufac- 
turers to use over their own names 

n local newspapers. These en- 
large on the “Ideal” wall idea and 
also emphasize the value of brick 
for general building purposes. 

The association conducts an 
daborate service bureau, as has 
heen previously told in Printers’ 
yk. Anyone can get plans for 
any kind of brick building on the 

payment of a nominal fee. The 
servi e will be supplied by the as- 
sociation direct or done through 
the individual manufacturer. 

The main feature of the asso- 
ciation’s direct-mail advertising is 
an elaborate book entitled “Brick 
For the Average Man’s Home.” 
Blhis is an authoritatively written 
and finely printed volume, which 
is advertised widely as being on 
sale for a dollar. 


CHARGES PROPOSED FOR BOOKS 


f we would offer this book 
’ Mr. Stoddard said, “it 

| be sent for by a lot of peo- 
who were not particularly in- 
ested, and thus there would be 
ge outlay. The book costs 
», If a person is really think- 

f building a home he will 
dollar for a book of this 

if the advertising is of a 
hat will give him an idea 
what the book actually is. 
ave sold more than twenty 
and copies, and the demand 

ps up steadily. We thoroughly 
lieve in the principle of selling 
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FLORIDA 


A newspaper campaign is 
the quick, effective and 
economical plan to reach 
the buyers in this respon- 
sive market. 


Daytona Journal.......(M) 
Daytona News 

DeLand News.......... (E) 
Fort Myers Press...... (E) 
Gainesville Sun........(M) 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Metropolis 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Times Union 


Key West Citizen 
Lakeland Star 

Lakeland Telegram..... 
Miami Herald 

Orlando Reporter-Star. . 
Orlando Sentinel 

Palatka News 

Palm Beach Post 
Pensacola Journal 

Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record. .(E) 
St. Petersburg Times. .(M) 


St. Petersburg Inde- 
pendent 


Tampa Tribune........(M) 


Associated 
Dailies 
of Florida 


Wide Circulation 
Small Duplication 


For information about the Florida 
market for advertised commodities, 
write direct to any or all of these 
influential dailies. 
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If You 
Handle 


Accounts 


Yourself 


A old established 
and financially 
strong agency of mod- 
erate size and highest 
standing will consider 
the addition to its staff 
of two or three men 
who can contribute 
thorough experience 
in the handling of im- 
portant accounts along 
with proven ability to 
secure high grade 
business. 


This Is a 
Worth-while 
Opportunity 

for capable men who, under 
present conditions, may be 
handicapped by lack of 
capital or inadequate facili- 
ties for handling their 
business. 
All replies will be consid- 
ered confidential. Prelimi- 
nary negotiations will be 
carried on through a third 
party agreeable to all 
concerned. 
Address NH P 
PRINTERS’ INK 
833 People’s Gas Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
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advertising matter of this type. 
The sales make a worth-while dif. 
ference in the publicity outlay and 
books distributed in this manner 
are vastly more beneficial, so far 
as bringing business is concerned 

“We have learned a_ worth. 
while advertising lesson in the ac- 
tivities of this association. The 
brick manufacturer has turned his 
face away from the clay hank 
long enough to realize that his 
advertising must be consistent and 
steady if it is going to amount 
to anything. A huge mistake has 
been made heretofore in thinking 
that building advertising should he 
a seasonable proposition the same 
as is building. It cannot be 
doubted that the actual process of 
building is one of seasons. But 
there is no season so far as sell- 
ing buildings is concerned. A 
family may study for months over 
the type of home it will build 
Decision to build may be mad 
months in advance of the building 
season. Therefore, no manufac- 
turer of building material can pick 
out any one time in the year to 
advertise his goods. If he is -going 
to gain the best results the adver- 
tising must be steady.” 

The principle outlined here by 
Mr. Stoddard will apply in many 
another line for that matter not 
at all allied with the building in- 
dustry. 

The Common Brick Manufac- 
turers Association of America is 
financed by an assessment of six 
cents per thousand upon the out 
put of its members. 


Four New Accounts for H. K 
McCann 


The San Francisco office of T 
H. K. McCann Company has been 4 
pointed to handle the accounts 





Ashley Automotive Corporation. § 
Francisco, maker of the Doe Tract 
Hitch, 


California Ink Co., San Fran 
cisco, printing inks, August E. Druck 
Co., San Francisco, maker of Revel 
tion Tooth Powder and the Palace Hote 
Co., San Francisco. 





. . > » ae 
Franklin Running at Full 
Capacity 
The H. H. Franklin Manufa 
Company, Syracuse, » manu 
er of| Franklin motor cars, has be 
operating at 100 per cent capacit 
February 10. 
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Let us send you 
actua! samples of 
these fine covers 


OU know’ that a 
booklet or a catalog 
usually succeeds or fails 
as it first impresses the 
man who receives it. 
You know, too, that 
one’s first impression is 
gained through the cover. 
We want you to know, 
now, how the distinctive 
Collins Ultrafine Covers 
make that first impres- 
sion a favorable one. 

“ Castilian’? Covers 
and Book Linings, with 
the appearance and feel 
of genuine Spanish 
leather— 

“Bird of Paradise” 
Covers, rich in oriental 
colors blended and toned 
into beautiful effects— 

“Velumet”’ Covers, 
a distinctively different 
line in which utility and 
strength have been 
joined with a rich and 
pleasing leather-like 
texture. 

Each style of Collins 
Covers commands the 
recipient's instant atten- 
tion and compels a re- 
spectful reading of the 
text matter within. 





Write at once for copies of 
these booklets 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Makers of ‘Ultrafine’ Coated Cardboards and Cover Papers 
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ANNOUNCING THE APPOINTMENT OF 


MR. JOHN D. EMRICH 


AS WESTERN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


or 


Cook's Weexuy Trio :A Mituion Bovs anv Girts 
THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
THE Boys’ WORLD 
THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 


AND 
NEW CENTURY TEACHER'S MONTHLY 


WITH OFFICES AT 203 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WESLEY E. FARMILOE, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


AUUGST 25, 1921 

















DRY MATS 


For Your Syndicate Advertising 


A Real Dry Mat where You 
Control the Shrinkage 


No “SCIENTIFIC HUMIDOR’ is ne 


eded 


for Our Imported ‘‘FLEXIDEAL’”’ Mats 


Plenty of Shrinkage When You Want 
Little or None if You So Desire 


It— 


Take the “HUMOR?” out of “HUMIDOR” 


Uniform Thickness—Uniform Shrinkage—Uniform Results 


We Guarantee 25 Casts 








of 500 sheets. 








supply. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Orde swatcam] W. B, WHEELER CORP. [ we coy 200me 


Price, 18c. Sole U. S. and Canadian Distributors o> foe od 


eee Sane 6 CHURCH STREET you a constant 
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Organic 
Chemical Industry 
Menaced 


USPICION and _ misunder- 

tanding menace the life of the 
American organic chemical indus- 
try, the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Clubs re- 
poris as the findings of a special 
investigation which it has made. 

This investigation came as a re- 
sult of a study made necessary in 
order to answer a number of in- 
quiries that were sent to the Com- 
mittee concerning advertising 
claims for fast quality dye used in 
the coloring of women’s apparel 
and other merchandise. 

“We have found the impression 
existing,” the Committee says, 
“that dye faults are due to the 
fact that the dyes now used in 
this country are made in America. 
And it appears that this belief has 
not only grown up through the un- 
satisfactory experiences of con- 
sumers but has been fostered also 
by interests inimical to the Ameri- 
can dye industry. 

“This belief is not justifiable. 
We are convinced from our inves- 
tigation that dyes made by Ameri- 
can manufacturers are as good in 
quality or better than the same 
kind of dyes made by foreign 
firms, though there is a limited 
class of dyes which American 
manufacturers do not attempt to 
make, 

“Explanations to users of dye- 
stuffs have been made by Ameri- 
can manufacturers, and we have 
found no instance in which any 
American manufacturer has at- 
tempted to deceive dye users on 
this score. But right informa- 
ion seems not to have been passed 
on to the American public. Con- 
fidence in American advertising 
and business requires that the 
truth be known and told about the 
dependability of American dyes. 
Dissemination of this kind of in- 
formation so that it reaches the 
American public should be ac- 
companied by the use of dyes of 
good quality, rather than dyes 
made to sell at a price. 

‘Now is no time to add to in- 
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‘*‘Back Home’’— 


PADUCAH 


(KENTUCKY) 


“Hard times did not come 


knocking at the do’— 


Bank deposits, July 1, 
1921, 8% more than July, 
1920. 


Every plant in full opera- 
tion. 


Biggest program of pub- 
lic improvements in town’s 
history under way. 

The Sun carrying more 
advertising than in 1920. 


The Evening Sun 


Paducah’s only A. B. C. paper 


Circulation 50% more than 
competitor’s 

















& 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Milline Rates 


Daily - - = $2.39 
Sunday - - $1.73 


You buy space in “The First 
Newspaper of the South” at 
much less than the average cost 
either in papers of the same terri- 
tory or in all U.S. papers or like 
amount of circulation. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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Money with 
Services 


We have two clients 
who wish to invest their 
capital and personal 
services in established 
going businesses that 
will bear strictest inves- 
tigation. 


One man is 47 years old, 
a manufacturer of 30 
years’ experience in tex- 
tile trade. Has up to 
$50,000 to invest, Chi- 


cagoor near vicinity only. 


One man, 30 years old, 
has 10 years’ experience 
in selling and mail or- 
der and merchandise ex- 
ecutive work. Has up to 
$15,000 to invest. Chi- 
cago territory preferred. 


Both of these men would 


be particularly inter- 
ested in small estab- 
lished mail order or 


manufacturing business. 


These men will invest 
jointly or separately. 
All replies confidential 
but give reasonably full 
particulars in first letter. 
Firm of Lawyers, care of 


Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples 
Gas Bidg., Chicago. 
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dustrial and business depression 
by striking a demoralizing blow 
at an industry from which hun- 
dreds of other American industries 
obtain dyes for a multitude of 
uses, and out of which invalua'le 
by-products come as a result of 
manufacturing processes. It is 
timated that in our textile indus 
try alone more than 4,000,000 wage 
earners are dependent for con- 
tinuous employment upon the 
proper supply of dyes. 

“An injury to creative chemis- 
try, represented by the dye indus 
try, is an injury to creative sell- 
ing, represented by advertising — 
or, for that matter, to all initiative 
and creative effort in industry 
and distribution. The progress of 
any one important American in- 
dustry is linked inseparably w th 
the welfare of our whole econon 
life. In no particular should the 
dye business of America be per- 
mitted to fall into the monopolistic 
hands of strongly entrenched com- 
binations of foreign capital. This 
industry should be saved for 
America in the interest of Ameri- 
cans.” 

An embargo measure now be- 
fore Congress for a_ provisional 
economic barrier against foreig n 
dyestuffs over a limited number o 
years will, in the opinion of the 
Committee, if passed, save this in- 
dustry for America. 


The Old Time Religion of 
Advertising 
Lee, Hiccrnson & Company 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 18, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

While reading through newspapers 
published at the time this firm was es 
tablished, I came across the following 
comment in the July 29, 1848, edition 
of the Boston Evening Transcript: 

“A wagon can run without greasing — 
and business can be done without ad 
vertising—but it’s slow work.” 

It would seem that even the crude 
announcements used at that time gave 
material results while advertising in its 
modern sense was not dreamed of. 

Stuart L. SouTucate 


Death of Alfred D. Bauer 


sz 








Alfred D. Bauer, president of tlic 
Technical Advertising Service, In 
New York, died on August 22 
Stamford, Conn., as a result of i 
juries received in an automobile : 
cident on August 13. 
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Gains and Losses 


(2 cents) BULLETIN (2 cents) 
Circulation for March, 1921............+++++ 60,550 


Circulation for July..............ceesceeeese 57,698 
Bulletin’s Loss...... 2,852 








seh 23,774 
ey ae) a nee 22,618 
Tribune’s Loss...... 1,156 
ok ae te. ee 
Tribune’s Total Loss. . 6,351 
(2 cents) NEWS (2 cents) 
I icicsen 18,909 
Cleentatton for Belly......0...cssccseseeseee 20,053 
GAIN wrneperod tha we Bullews J [5] 


lost 2852 and the Tribune lost 1156.......... 7 


Providence News Circulation for First Seven- 20) 660 
teen Days of August............ceceeeeeee 9 
in August Over 6 Months 
GAIN Ended March 31 1 751 








Circulation of Providence News 
PE TSU k aa kowsasensstcecpessnces 192 
G AIN in August from April 30, 1918, 
When Present Ownership of 20 468 
Providence News Began..........---++++0++5 “ 


All This Was Done in Forty Months 


Providence Circulation 
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notion 


Raw Material The 


seems to prevail 


Easily : 
Advertised that raw mate- 
rial is hard to 

advertise. The uses for most 


commodities are so highly diver- 
sified and the users so widely 
scattered, that it is assumed that 
it is next to impossible to devise 
a sales message that would reach 
them all. 

But there is nothing to this as- 
sumption. Read the story of what 
the Pacific Lumber Company is 
doing, as told in last week's 
Printers’ INK, and any misgiv- 
ings you may have had as to the 
advisability of advertising a raw 
material should be instantly re- 
moved. This organization has 


worked out an absolute specific 
for advertising any raw material 
marketed as lumber is. 
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In brief, the company is using 
not only general mediums, but 
also class, trade, technical and 
professional mediums to get its 
story to every possible user of 
Redwood, no matter where he 
may be located. The message js 
changed in each instance to suit 
the particular kind of reader be- 
ing addressed. Every nook and 
corner of industrial America is 
being explored to find potential 
Redwood users. 

After all, the basis of this cam- 
paign is very simple. Somewhat 
the same methods could be used 
in advertising other materials or 


other insufficiently known ser- 
vices. Take, for instance, refrig- 
eration. Few persons appreciat 


} 


the great strides which have been 
made in the science of refrigera- 
tion during recent years. Many 
different kinds of businesses could 
make more extensive use of re- 
frigeration if they were beiter 
informed as to how it can serve 
them. How many business met 
are acquainted with all the differ- 
ent kinds of insurance protection 
which can be purchased? The in- 
surance companies could derive a 
lesson from the activities of the 
Pacific Lumber Company. 

And steel! Why couldn’t it be 
promoted in Redwood fashion? 
And there is cotton and wool and 
oil and many other commodities, 
which probably couldn’t be ad- 
vertised exactly as lumber is, but 
nevertheless these industries could 
profitably use advertising as 
means of scouting for new mar- 
kets. ; 

Corn also could get in line with 
this idea. We are going to have 
a bonanza crop of this cereal. 
There is going to be enough of 
it to satisfy every normal user 
and an abundance to spare. Corn 
is used not only for feeding pur- 


poses, but also extensively in 
many industrial processes. It is 
a likely speculation that many 


other uses for it still remain un- 
discovered. Advertising, by some 
agricultural group, penetrating the 
by-paths of commerce, would un- 
doubtedly uproot some of these 
unknown uses. : 

It doesn’t require much imagi- 
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nation to see where the Pacific 
Lumber Company plan or one 
similar to it, could be applied to 
her fields having like marketing 
roblems. 





Salesmen, Are salesmen, 
Standardiza- through insist- 
tion and ‘°° of what 

they believe to 


Advertising be the remedies 
for slack orders, going td tear 
down the solid foundation on 
which advertising has enabled 
many a business to build? 

The question is inspired by 
talks with many sales managers. 
Invariably these conversations 
veer around to the pressure road 
men are exerting to have time- 
proved policies overthrown in 
consideration of current business 
conditions. Particularly insistent 
are those travelers who believe 
the road to increased sales lies in 
the direction of new styles and 
models. A complete disregard of 
the principles of standardization, 
which is part and parcel of every 
advertising programme and there- 
fore directly responsible for its 
ultimate success, is what the sug- 
gestion really implies. 

To those who have been in a 
position where they could see the 
benefits obtained through a rigid 
policy of paring the number of 
styles and models to the very bone 
and leaving it to increased adver- 
tising to take up the additional 
burden, the dangers of forsaking 
such a well-defined path for what 
may be only a temporary advan- 
tage at best, if it amounts to even 
that, are obvious. 

It is not necessary to speak in 
general terms. No better exam- 
ple of what happens when sales- 
men are given free swing in this 
connection could be wanted than 
that of the present situation in 

ie sterling silverware industry. 

"Here is a quotation from a re- 
port made to the Sterling Silver- 
vare Manufacturers’ Association, 
analyzing the reasons for the con- 
tinued decline in that industry’s 

usiness : 

“One evil in the multiplicity of 
patterns lies in what might be 
called the slavery of the industry 
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to the art element. This requires 
a rapid production of new pat- 
terns, entirely out of proportion 
to their value or stability. It 
necessitates the abandonment of 
good patterns before they have 
had a fair showing to the public. 
It, is the foundation of the exces- 
sive investment by the retailer of 
his capital in sterling flatware to 


carry an adequate stock. The 
manufacturers are to blame in 
that they have permitted these 


conditions to continue instead of 
meeting them with a strong hand, 
The manufacturers have over- 
invested in their own production 
and have sold at too low a profit. 
They have not set the example 
nor given the proper precept to 
their dealers with respect either 
to the selection of stock or the 
necesesary percentage of profit to 
make the business a profitable one. 

“The impetus toward the multi- 
plicity of patterns, and the con- 
stant ascendancy of the art 
element in business come often— 
perhaps in the majority of cases 
—from the sales organization 
rather than from the designing 


department. The salesman wants 
something new, something more 
attractive, something that he 


thinks will look better in compe- 
tition. This fundamental error 
involves the whole business, and, 
to be corrected, must be handled 
on the basis of sound business 
economics and with a _ strong 
hand.” 

At a time when even the Gov- 
ernment, after exhaustive study 
and investigation, has become 
such a strong champion of stand- 
ardization, it would seem as 
though anyone diametrically op- 
posed to the idea is in need of 
education in modern business 
methods. Such an attitude dis- 
closes a lack of real understand- 
ing as to the power and functions 
of advertising. 





A Lesson In the recent 


from Collars Ptice cut made 
by the collar 


manufacturers of Troy, there is 
an interesting lesson in distribu- 
tion. Corliss, Coon & Co. re- 
cently announced a reduction in 
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the selling price of starched col- 
lars to $1.45 a dozen. President 
Betts, of Earl & Wilson, an- 
nounced a reduction of 35 cents 
a dozen in the wholesale price of 
his laundered collars. A drop in 
the wholesale price of collars, 
both starched and soft, to $1.90 a 
dozen by Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany, George P. Ide & Company, 
and the United Shirt & Collar 
Company, has aroused interest 
among retailers and the public as 
to whether these companies will 
follow the Corliss, Coon plan and 
bring prices down even more. 
But the Corliss, Coon price cut, 
its reasons and methods, have a 
far wider application than cheaper 
collars for the buying public. 
Printers’ INK in a recent issue 
referred to the statement of 
E. A. Showers, president of the 
Showers Furniture Company, 
when he said: “Our system is 
simple. Give the people good stuff 
at the right price. When you save 
a dollar in reduced costs or 
through increased volume, don’t 
squeeze it and hang on to it. 
Pass the saving on to the people. 
Take care of the public and the 
public will take care of you.” 
George O. Coon, president of 
Corliss, Coon & Company, makes 
an interesting statement along the 
same line. “At the present time,” 
he said, “we cannot manufacture 
the collars any cheaper. We will 
take no chances with quality. We 
have not touched labor, material 
or workmanship. All these are 
maintained at their present high 
standard. What we have done is 
to cut out the enormous distribu- 
tion expense, and, in this, make 
a saving large enough to warrant 
the reduction in selling price. In 
a word, we have simply elimi- 
nated the non-essentials. We are 
to carry one stock, deliver from 
the factory only, and maintain no 
offices. That is the reason why 
we can price our collars so low.” 
Here is a statement from the 
head of a company which. to the 
casual investigator, would seem 
not to have had the waste in dis- 
tribution which applies to such 
industries as the woolen, the coal, 
the copper, and other basic indus- 
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tries which could well take his 
words to heart. If a man who 
has sold collars for a number « 
years is able to sit down a1 
figure out economies in distrib: 
tion which enable him to reduce 
the price materially to the co: 
sumer without taking anything 
out of labor’s pay envelope, whic 
represents purchasing power fo: 
some other manufacturer, or out 
of the quality of his own produc:, 
then clearly almost every man in 
lines which do not have such close 
connection between producer and 
consumer could take these wor«s 
to heart and study his own pro)l)- 
lems with the statement as a text. 

Another point in Mr. Coon’s 
statement is worthy of attention. 
In these days when profits are not 
nearly so easy as they were two 
years ago, it is human nature if a 
big saving is made, to put it on 
the books of the company instead 
of sharing it with the final buyer. 
And yet statements from many 
other men, in addition to Mr. 
Showers and Mr. Coons, prove 
that it is exceedingly good busi- 
ness at the present moment to 
pass part of these savings on to 
the buyer of the product. The 
man who wants to build solidly 
for the future, when he makes a 
saving will let the public share it 
with him. 

The man who, in Mr. Showers’ 
language, takes care of consumers 
now and divides savings with 
them, will find that the public will 
take care of him in the years of 
better business just ahead. 





Appointments by Wilmington 
“Morning Star” 


P. H. Batte has been appointed busi 
ness manager of the Wilmington, N. C., 
Morning Star. Edney Ridge has been 
made advertising manager and P. ( 
Laughridge has been made promotion 
manager of this newspaper. 





Fuller Brush Appoints Everett 
R. Smith 


Everett R. Smith, recently with Tlic 
Manternach Co., advertising agency, 
Hartford, Conn., has been _made adv« 
tising manager of The Fuller Brus! 
Company, Hartford. 
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VALUABLE PAPER 


WHEN you insure your life, no matter for what 
amount, the only visible and tangible evidence 
of the premiums you pay is a sheet of paper 
covered with engraving. The real value of that 
sheet of paper is the soundness of the company 
behind it. 

It is the simplest form of psychology that the 
paper used for the policy should symbolize the 
strength and longevity of the company that 
issues it. 

Many insurance companies appreciate this 
point, and their policies are engraved on Crane's 
Bond. This paper is made entirely of new rags, 
which not only give durability, but also some- 
thing more—a prestige or distinction that every 
insurance company recognizes and values. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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“Has that quality look” 


HOMEWOOD PRESS 
Improved Relief Printing 


reduces the cost of your high- 
grade stationery without loss 
of appearance or improves 
the looks of your less-expen- 
sive grade without adding 
materially to its cost. 


It looks, feels and wears like 
engraving—priced at little 
more than good flat printing. 
Write for samples and prices. 


HOMEWOOD PRESS 
77 Washington Place 
NEW YORK 





Getting Student Trade Is Mainly 


a Matter of Knowing How 


Colleges and High Schools will 
soon open again—2,500,000 buyers 
of logical products or service. We 
are prepared to furnish complete 
merchandise information, rates, 
etc., to advertisers interested in 

Men’s and Women’s College papers 

High School papers 

Prep. School papers 

Humorous papers 

Agricultural College papers 

Technological College papers 

Alumni publications 

Normal School papers 
and all miscellaneous Collegiate papers. 
Ask Us Anything 
You Want to 
Know About the 
Student Market 


Established 1913 


SS, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Seeks to Break Buyers’ Strike 
Against Coal - 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., 
maker of motor trucks, is using copy in 
the newspapers planned to create a 
demand for coal, and for the trucks to 
deliver it. The caption of a recent ad- 
vertisement ‘was: “Coal Deadlock— 

uyers vs. Dealers—Situation Is - 
rious,” so linking up not only with + 
numerous coal dealers’ advertisements 
running in the dailies, but with the fre 
quent news articles bearing on the coal 
question. The text of the copy read 

“Coal dealers do not own nor can 
they afford to own enough motor trucks 
or horse-drawn vehicles to be able to 
deliver a sufficient amount of coal to 
keep us warm during the coming win 
ter, if the delivery of coal is deferred 
until cold weather sets in. 

“It is very improbable that we w 
have another mild winter.” 





N 


New Accounts of Boston 
Agency 


The C. M. Kimball Co., of Winthrop, 
Mass., has appointed the Boston office 
of the Wood, Putnam & Wood Co. to 
handle its campaign on Red Cap Metal 
Polish and Kimball’s Silver Polish. 

The campaign is now running in New 
England newspapers in connection with 
a pian to widen the distribution of the 
products. 

The Wood, Putnam & Wood Co. is 
also handling the campaign which is now 
running in New England and Southerr 
newspapers on “Sans,” a Te 
distributed by the Aetna Chemical C: 
of Worcester, Mass 

The Concord Worsted Mills, of Con 


cord, N. H., the copy of which is 
running in national periodicals, _ is 
another new account which is_ being 


handled by the Boston office of Wood, 
Putnam & Wood. 


C. E. Vaugn, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Klaxon Company, Newark, 

. J., has been placed in charge of 
the middle and northwestern territories, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 




















Wanted—A Fighting Chance 


Somewhere there is a position wait- 
ing for a young man of high calibre 
and college trained who has already 
made good as an advertising execu- 
tive—-who has aggressiveness tem- 
pered with tact and broad vision 
combined with the ability to make 
his ideas produce results—who can 
with equal facility write copy, a 
sales letter or an article on finan- 
cial conditions—who has the common 
sense to take instructions and the 
ability to direct others. 

If you can use such a man write 
“D. 8.,” Box 125, Printers’ Ink. 
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Available 


A man of exceptional experience and ability is 
available to the right firm. He has made a suc- 
cess of his work for one of the country’s largest 
corporations. He has been a salesman, merchan- 
dise manager and district salesmanager for that 
firm, and made a record for himself in each posi- 
tion. Previously he had an intense practical train- 
ing in advertising, exporting and newspaper work. 


A man of his personality and experience should 
be extremely successful as an Advertising Salesman 
on a high-grade publication, for he is not only a 
born salesman, but can assist his clients by his mer- 
chandising knowledge and familiarity with prob- 
lems of market distribution. During his sales 
management and export experience he wrote many 
domestic and foreign sales letters, and had an op- 
portunity of doing considerable writing, which he 
likes. His merchandising,. sales activities and 
dealer helps brought him in such intimate contact 
with manufacturers and merchants that he under- 
stands their problems quite well. 


His balanced college education, associations, 
and valuable experiences would be extremely help- 
ful to any agency, for many of their problems have 
already been his. His selling ability, ideas on copy 
and his tact would make him a very desirable 
business getter and customer service man. He is 
28 years old, single, and will blend with your 
organization. 


His character, record and ability to make good 
for you can be determined by communicating with 
“H. S.,” Box No. 121, Printers’ Ink. 
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The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ITH others of my ac- 

quaintance,” writes a mem- 
ber of the Class, “I have always 
harbored more or less animosity 
for the local public utility outfit, 
the gas company, the water 
works, etc. 

“Then—then the awakening of 
conscience. My wife has been 
away vacationing for two months, 
I have had to prepare doubtful 
dishes and keep house. But I am 
absent during the day—just when, 
presumably, the reader of the me- 
ter from the electric light and 
power company calls on _ his 
rounds. At last came a letter—a 
courteous, altogether likable bit 
of correspondence. Could any- 
one entertain ill feelings after 
this: 


Our meter reader called at your 


premises on the 14th inst, but was un- 
able to obtain the index. Je appre- 
ciate the desirability of our consumers 
receiving their bills promptly each 
month, and will be pleased to render a 
bill for the last period if you will kindly 
enter on the enclosed card the position 
of the hands of the meter, together with 
the date they were in the position indi- 
cated, the reading thus obtained can be 
verified later. We thank you for your 
co-operation in this matter and enclose 
a stamped-addressed envelope for the 
return card. 

“In other words, you read your 
own meter.” 

* * x 

According to M. E. Holderness, 
vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, and 
founder of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, the poster in 
which a picture of white horses 
dominated and which is now 
shown on the streets of St. Louis 
and was exhibited at the Atlanta 
Convention, has been the subject 
of more favorable comment than 
anything this bank has ever pro- 
duced. From an art standpoint 
the finished painting is indeed 
striking, but many a man has 
asked, “Why the white horse?” 
The Schoolmaster is indebted to 
Poster Magazine for the story of 
the development of the idea. 








Mr. Holderness read in a maga- 


zine that of all the interesting 
features which the circus pos- 
sessed, a white horse is first in 
favor with men, women and chil- 
dren the world over. While, like 
the rest of us, this vice-president 
had noticed the predominance of 
white horses in the circus, the 
fact that they were there because 
of popular demand and approval 
had never occurred to him before, 


* * * 

At that time the idea of using 

a white horse appealed to him, 
but how to tie it up with a 
bank he couldn’t possibly see. A 
few weeks later, while he was 
riding in the park, he stopped be- 
fore a celebrated piece of statu- 
ary which had been adopted by 
the city of St. Louis as a kind of 


trade-mark. It is the familiar 
figure of St. Louis himself 
mounted upon a charger. While 


the banker had never seen the 
historic steed, the thought popped 
into his mind that the horse 
which bore the saint was also 
probably a white horse, and the 
thought was associated with the 
facts from the circus. Later on 
in an art gallery the portrait of 
an artist in representing industry 
carrying a symbol struck him. 
While he had never seen industry 
on a horse—he might as well ride 
a horse. The thought came to 
give him a white charger, place 
the symbol in his hand and put 
him alongside of St. Louis. How 
to use two white horses in one 
picture then presented a difficulty, 
but the train of thought again 
came to the rescue with the pic- 
ture of the street parade which 
has always preceded a circus and 
which also was always a big 
drawing card to the population of 
any city in which the circus was 
showing. Then the picture began 
to take completed form in 
vision. St. Louis, the city, is go- 
ing forward, but it cannot go 
forward any faster than industry. 
Mr. Holderness was vice-president 
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ATIONAL advertising makes the product known, 
N gives it prestige. A Flexlume Electric Sign at the 
dealer’s door exactly reproducing the advertised 
trademark shows where the product can be bought. It “ties” 
the national advertising right to the dealers’ doors. 
Flexlume Oplex Electric Signs have raised, snow-white 
glass letters. They are perfect day signs as ns as well as night 
signs. They have greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, better illumination, most artistic designs and the added 
advantage that any trademark can be perfectly reproduced 
in raised, Oplex characters. 
Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume Sign 
to meet the particular needs of your business 
FLEXLUME SIGN CO., 32 Kail Street, Buffalo 
Chicago New York Boston “ Philadelphia 
Cleveland Los Angeles Teronto 
Flexlume—Electric Signs Made Only by The Flexlume Sign Co. 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 


I have supervised the selling 
work of from 15 to 150 men; 
am thoroughly experienced in 
recruiting, instructing and man- 
aging salesmen, and with mod- 
ern sales methods. Have sold by 
mail in nearly every country of 
the world and personally from 
coast to coast. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with district manager and 
field work; skilful sales corre- 
spondent. I am forty; Ameri- 
can born; married; university 
and business college graduate; 
have had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in sales-executive work; 
mature judgment; abundant 
health and energy. Absolutely 
clean record; ample references. 
$6,000 plus a bonus, commission, 
or suitable reward for real re- 
sults. 


Address “G. N.,” Box 113, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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INK Aug. 25, '921 
of a bank built to give the ci 

financial institution commensurat 
with the growth and development 
of the city. The caption ‘hen 
came to his mind, and he wro‘e it 
down in a memorandum bock— 
“Forward together.” The ext 
morning at the bank he drew the 
picture through his dictap! one 
and the operator typed it. It was 
then turned over to the artist with 


careful directions. The a-tist 
worked on the idea for moths 
before he submitted the penc 


sketch, and then he worked sey 
eral months more in the reprocduc 
tion of the idea, 

Exactly eight months from th 
day in which the article about a 
circus started the banker’s mind 
going, the poster was first show 
on the streets of St. Louis. 

-s = 

A progressive firm in a West 
ern city did a thing recently which 
has a copy suggestion for som 
motion picture concern. The or 
ganization started business ii 
1914 and is making progress. It 
got in touch with a motion pic- 
ture producer and had him mak 
a set of moving pictures of th 
organization, showing the execu 
tives, the plant, the workmen and 
the salesmen. It plans to store 
away these motion ‘pictures in its 
vault and to add a little to them 
each year as the business. grows 
Twenty-five or fifty years from 
now it realizes that these pictures 
will be interesting and valuable. 

The point the Schoolmaster 
wishes to make is that nobody 
sold this firm on the idea. It 
went out and bought the plan on 
its own initiative. The School- 
master’s correspondent who re- 
lated the incident suggests that 
some motion pictures taken by 
Colgate & Company back in 1806 
the year that company was organ- 
ized, would make a mighty inter- 
esting exhibit right now. 

* * * 

As an illustration of the differ- 
ence between an advertised and 
an unadvertised product, the ex 
citement caused by the recent ‘lis- 
covery of the little stone faces 
on St. Thomas’s Church on upper 
Fifth Avenue in New York, might 
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italog shows everyday Business and Factory Supplies—articles useful 
the office, factory, shipping room, stock room, tool room—in fact, in 
y branch of business or industry. 





from th 


. about It’s more than a mere catalog. It’s a reference book and buying 
. Sp: guide. Contains 500 illustrated pages and many in colors. Shows over 
rs mind 12,000 articles for busy business men. [Illustrates many special 
st sl ie articles never listed before. Articles useful in any branch of business 
St Snow! or industry. All prices are net; no troublesome discounts to figure. 
1S. You save 30 to 50 per cent by using this buying guide. Every 
article is backed by our satisfaction guarantee. Whatever your business, 
you need this book. 
a West It is just “chuck” full of money-saving bargains in standard, every-day 
tly which Business Supplies. 
for some \sk for your copy of this General Catalog GN20 now. Write us on : 
The or. your business stationery and the catalog will be sent by return mail. ‘ 
. . ' 
iness il L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, 


ress. It 821 P. I. Union St. Allentown, Pa. 
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ATTENTION! 


Young man—if you wish to be 
a success in Advertising. 


I have an I. C. 8S. Course in 
Complete Advertising which 
has never been used and which 
I will sell for half price. 


This course is conceded to be 
the best of its kind in the 
world and will be an invalu- 
able help to some young man 
who wants to make his spare 
time count. 


Address reply to 
“0. T.,” Box 123, Printers’ Ink. 























DESK ROOM 


or small office 


wanted in advertising agency 
by free-lance writer of ad- 
vertising for hotels, restau- 
rants, decorators, antique 
dealers, and kindred lines. 


ARTHUR A. CROSBY 
The Arthur Crosby Service 


Seven East 54th Street 
New York City 








~ . 
SE our-motor lists and statis- 

tical data service on automo- 
biles, trucks and motorcycles for 
analysis of your distribution possi- 
bilities and for direct advertising. 


Lists are arranged’ by towns and 
counties and by individual makes 
when desired. Also complete lists 
of supply dealers, garages, auto 
dealers, Ford dealers. storage bat- 
tery stations, etc. 

Get a copy of our new booklet with 


s d other valuable 
mate —_— w vile y™ it. 
MOTOR LIST COMPANY 
MARTIN TUTTLE, Pres. 

409 Grand Ave. 


Branches: C\.EVELAND 
PHILADELPH A 


Des Moines, lowa 
DETROIT 
NEWARK 
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point a moral and adorn a tale, 
The money bags on the back of 
the choirstall, the dollar sign over 
the “bride’s entrance,” and the 
caricature of divers and sundry 
types of modern life in the stone 
work of the fagade had exactly 
the same significance when the 
church was completed, four or 
five years ago, and intrinsically 
were of exactly the same impor- 
tance. But nobody got excited 
about them then. People not in- 
terested in the study of architec- 
ture knew nothing about them, 
They were mere “decorations”; 
that was all, so far as the general 
public was concerned. They were 
part of the tout ensemble, so to 
speak, just as rows of canned 
goods are part of the general 
scheme of a grocery store. 

Then came a few lines of pub- 
licity in a morning newspaper, 
and immediately the general pub- 
lic began to see what it had been 
quite blind to before. According 
to reports, no end of embarrass- 
ment has been caused by the 
crowds of people who desired to 
verify the truth of the published 
statements by seeing for then- 
selves. And while the School- 
master has no direct evidence on 
the subject, he will wager that 
the Twentieth Century gargoyles 
are already included in the lecture 
delivered by every rubberneck 
wagon conductor in town. Uncle 
Wallace and Aunt Susan can no 
more fail to see the dollar sign 

















Available 


Young Executive. Progressive; 
energetic; experience over 
varied field with a proven rec- 
ord; can lead and also follow; 
technical training; merchandis- 
ing experience. “M. F.,” Box || 
124, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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ome to town than they can over- 
look the Statue of Liberty or the 
ustom House. By the mere 
pperation of publicity they have 
been taken out of the tout en- 
emble and made one of the main 
features. No change has taken 
Jace in their intrinsic merits or 
emerits, but a few columns of 
hdvertising has made all the dif- 
ference between the known and 
he unknown. And if the School- 
aster were an agency man in- 
tead of a mere academician he 
ould probably name a_ product 
r two which might profit by an 
boplication of the same doctrine. 





Says Crop Reports Are 
Misleading 


Wm. G. Campbell, executive secretary 
f the Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
ion, has filed a protest with Senator 
> W. Norris, chairman of the Senate 
gricultural Committee, protesting that 
‘incomplete and misleading” reports on 
he farmers’ business b Federal 
gencies tend to jeopardize the farmers’ 
redit standing, and indirectly reflect 
pon all other industrial enterprises. 
A point at issue is the revised esti- 
ate on the four principal crops—corn, 
heat, oats and Irish potatoes—as given 
ut by the United States peseey of 
rop Estimates on August 1. “This 
hows a monetary loss of $250, 000,000, 
ks compared with the estimate of July & 
his report is both incomplete and mis- 
eading,”” according to Mr. Campbell, 
ho points out that the loss mentioned 
in the revised estimate, which is purely 
pn estimate, is only 1 per cent of the 
25,000,000,000 annual turnover of the 
arming business, and would compare 
with a salary cut from $100 to $99. 
“Not only is the farmer’s business 
injured and his progress retarded by 
ncomplete analyses of his affairs, when 
iven out for public consumption, but 
inasmuch as all phases of our industrial 
ife depend directly or indirectly on the 
basic industry of agriculture, all busi- 
hess is affected. Moreover, if analyses 
nade by some of our best financiers 
re correct, agricultural credit has a 








pecial significance, when we realize 
hat the liquidation of other commer- 
ial paper depends many fold upon the 
learance first of the farmer’s notes and 
redit accounts.’ 
REMIUM 
ADVERTISING and 
MAIL ORDER 
EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


FR. 1.,"” Box 122, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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An Unusual 
Research Man 
Now Available 


Have been an important factor in 
the research department of one 
of the largest and oldest adver- 
tising agencies—gathering, corre- 
lating, systematizing information 
as the foundation for national ad- 
vertising campaigns. 


Graduate of Harvard, having 
specialized on mining and chem- 
istry. Eighteen years’ practical 
experience in mining and milling. 


Passed U. 8. Government Civil 
Service examinations as Mining 
Engineer, Ore Dressing Engineer, 
Metallurgical and Industrial 
Chemist. Read, write and speak 
Spanish; understand French. 


Advertising experience includes 
technical writings, installation of 
cost and production systems. 
American; age 40; married and 
have a family. Write “A. L. 8.,” 
Box 40, Postal Station F, New 
York City. 














CLARENCE 





IS WEST 38™ST. NEWYORK. 





BUILDING & 
MATERIALS » - 


A MAGATINE FOR THE DEALER | 
neni 








YO Sa. On Oe 


Rates and circulation of publications, 
mailing lists of importers, jobbers and 
retailers. Full agency service. 


MID-CONTINENT 


Advertising Agency Dallas, Texas 
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Studio—To Rent Business Must Think in New 


64 East 34th St., New York—Ideal for Terms 
artist or writer either as living apart- One _ thing which tends to incre 


ment or work studio. Excellent loca- the difficulty of readjustment, accor 
to a prominent banking official, is 


tion, right in center of town. Large 
3 fact that the present generation of i 
north skylight studio, bedroom and ness leaders have been trained to think 
bath. Unfurnished, $100 month on | in terms of rising prices. This makes it 
lease. Apply Harris, Sup’t, or phone hard for them to set their mental 
Griswold, Mad. Sq. 8080. chinery in reverse gear. From 18% 
1920 prices were constantly advan:i 
ECONOMY IN HIGH GRADE and the majority of men now in usi 
ness got their experience in that period, 
HEADS at 2 75 rM Even those of the earlier schoo! are 
ie 
probably too far removed from the ways 
In 5,000 lots. $3.75 for 1,000 of ‘doing business back in the eig ities 
Envelopes $3.75 per 1,000 and nineties to find readjustmer 
First clase printing. Good bond pages. | sony moter, aus cohuivcvtomy to 
c r 
Size 84x11. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ref- debts are easily paid, and future 
erence Bradstreet or Dun. Samples free. mitments involve very little —, 
man who then takes chances is the 
T. Cc. WILKINSON. & SON who obtains the big rewards. If prices 
° continue to recede for any length of tim 
“ and many business forecasters express 
IK The Search Lagat | te cPct'secrs'a nim Vin ot ts 
e 1 nmin 
Anything bea —~ 2 oe for business must therefore be 
A Special ore Snatew ——" ooklet. | ployed. Producers and distributors 
auueenen yp AR Statisticians, have to shake themselves out of 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. old ruts and break out a new road 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, will not be easy, but it will have t 
cater ait ies HANDY done, and those who do it first and t 
Founder-President and Executive Coen. best pan. be enely F sae oy for thei 
Francls Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., . D. pains.—New York Evening fost. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. Editor- ~ “Chief 


Seeeeeeeeaeesn Gillette Sales Ahead of Last 











a TRADE MARKS 4. Year 
we oes Sete ak & Coens * The Gillette Safety Razor Company is 
Bidg. ce Block. turning out 60,000 dozen blades per day 

and sales for both blades and razors are 


e Milwaukee, 472 E, Water St. gy S : 
Representation all over the world. running ahead of last year, according 


Send for Bulletin. to a statement made by the company 
The output of the new Gillette safety 


" FOREIGN PATENTS ™ razor is now close to 5,000 per day 
SaEea BBBBEBE BS = seein iii 


Direct-Mail_ Advertising — 
oO S TAG Ee Local eae 23. used the 


somenans ee EVENING ipeHERALO 


Tells how to reduce Selling Costs 
Salesmen. Cri exclusively in the afterneon field 
during July, because it covers all 


LOS ANGELES 


and goes into the homes with 


Li 143,067 


daily average circulation. More than 
both its afternoon rivals combined. 
Representatives: 
New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 


YNS Knows CANADA") 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISING MAN—One in every 


ity to represent new device needed in 
yer -day work by all advertising men. 
Part time. Liberal commission, Address 
Box 371, Printers’ Ink, 


WANTED 
Practical advertising man with orig- 
inal ideas. State experience, also 
saary expected. Address Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 


y distributors wanted; write to- 
G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 














Representative Wanted—Man traveling 
in New England to represent W estern 
trade journal, Commission basis; leads 
furnished. Address S. B. Boynton, 215 
S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Advertising man who 
understands retail merchandising. 
Chain shoe organization. Apply 
Box 158, Greensburg, Pa. 


CIRCULATION MAN WANTED 
One experienced in opening and devel- 
ping territory in big and permanent 
way. Field work for leading N. Y. State 
daily State experience, references and 
salar Address Box 362, Printers’ Ink. 


SOLICITOR WANTED 

u kidow New York City and con- 
f s territory, and have selling ex- 
ence, then you may fit in the sale of 
lium which attracts and holds only 
lass men. Merchandising knowl- 
is essential, Drawing account and 
ssion. Permanent position with an 
tising company 30 years old. Write 

ypointment, Box 368, P. I. 

















GENERAL MANAGER 


for highly successful trade weekly ; 
volume over quarter million 
ually; permanent connection; 
il compensation with possible 
rship interest eventually; only 
ughly experienced working 
iger considered. Address, giv- 
‘xperience, references, age, na- 
lity and salary requirements 
‘ull confidence), Box 360, care 
Vrinters’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING SALESMAN on direct- 
mail proposition for garment manufac- 
turers. Opportunity for good man to 
build up permanent income on commis- 
sion. Room 913, 320 Fifth Ave. 





Wanted—Man to take charge of adver- 
tising for instalment furniture store. 
Permanent position with salary increase 
as merited, Sixty Dollars per week to 
start. Reference necessary. People’s 
Outfitting Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

TWO ADVERTISING MEN 
of proven ability and practical experi- 
ence in sales management, copy writing 
and salesmanship, desire a connection 
with Northeastern daily. At present 
advertising manager and assistant of 
newspaper in city of sixty thousand. 
Address Box 374, Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

for any publisher, publisher’s representa- 
tive or advertising agency to become a 
shareholder in a new and original busi- 
ness publication that possesses a dozen 
sound reasons why it can develop into 
the greatest and most profitable business 
paper in the United States. Parties seek- 
ing position or company control condi- 
tional with their investment need not 
answer. Address R. Steinfeld, 10 High 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Sales Manager 
Wanted 


Young man wanted to 
develop the selling or- 
ganization of a large Job 
Printing Plant in New 
York City. Printing ex- 
perience unnecessary but 
applicant must have a 
knowledge of layout and 
advertising and also be 
able to direct others. 
Give outline of your ex- 
perience. 


“R. M. G.,” Box 375 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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SALESMAN WANTED—Complete line 
of metal and wood, indoor and out- 
door, oil-painted, weatherproof advertis- 
ing signs. Liberal commission. Crystal 
Advertising Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 


We have an opening for a printing 
salesman, one who has made good. 
The man we have in mind is one 
who is successful in his present 
connection, but who for some good 
reason, through no fault of his 
own and beyond his control, is not 
satisfactorily situated. If you are 
that man and can produce for a 
plant situated in New York City 
doing high-grade booklet, catalog, 
and color work, we believe it will 
be to our mutual interest for you 














to get in touch with us. Cor- 

respondence strictly confidential. 

30x 386, Printers’ Ink. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Publication—Monthly (24 to 32 pages; 
6%4"x10%"). Want printer who has 
linotype machines and cylinder presses 
located in New York City. Box 378, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Distinctive business cards, letterheads, 
wedding and other announcements, in 
engraved and embossed effects. N 
PLATE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 
West 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959, 


DICTAPHONE—Complete. Per- 
fect condition. Also Addresso- 
graph, Model H3. Widder, 155 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LITTLE ADS are making big money for 
numerous advertisers. Let us show you 
Catalog of selected lists, prices, free on 
request. Scott & Scott, Adv. Agency, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Desk Room, telephone and service 
from October Ist, for copy writer 
or commercial artist. ADVERTISING 
Service, Box 376, Printers’ Ink. 


Let me boost fall business for you in 
your town. Advertisements, booklets, 
circulars, written by advertising spe- 
cialist. Address WAIT ORDER PUB- 
LICITY SERVICE, Box 111, Madison 


Square Station, New York. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 
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Canadian Organization selling to retail 
jewelers and opticians throughout Can. 
ada will undertake sale of one or two 
specialties of merit either of similar or 
some other line. This is an opportunity 
for some Canadian or United State 
manufacturer to market his product eco. 
nomically in Canada. Box 373, I. | 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MANAGING EDITOR, with com lete 
practical publishing experience eks 
Opportunity. Trade journal preferred, 
Nominal salary. Interviews requested 
Box 377, Printers’ Ink. 


Layout Man—Practical Printer 
Served as art compositor and _ layout 
man, desires New York affiliation wit 
printing concern or advertising agency 
References. Box 382, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer and Advertising Assistant, 
28 years. 
sales literature. 

tising experience. 
criminating organization. 














Sales, publicity, acver 
Right man for a dis 
Box 383, P. | 


Your Foe is real and you want a 
excep 


NEW ‘YORK REPRESENTATIVE 


Then write Box 364, care Printers’ Ink 


ACCOUNTANT 

Young lady. Ten_ years’ advertising 
agency experience. Specializing in mod 
ern systems, etc. Part-time service, 
Box 363, care of Printers’ Ink. 

WANTED — Advertising student 
wants position. Is experienced re 
porter and proofreader. Refer. 




















Trained creator of persuasive 2 VC 














ences. C. R. Sayre, Hampton, Vag "S's 

MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING | Brook 

4 years’ experience in Wholesale Mai — 

Order Advertising. Desire connection Tl | 

as Advertising Manager in small, — 
Assistant in large, Wholesale House ‘ ee" 

ing business by mail. Box 380, P. | joe es 

Auton 

EDITORS, PUBLICITY AND ADVE2. M ANT 


TISING MEN, PUBLISHERS, et a! 
If you have opening for well edu. 
cated young woman assistant-—witl 
extensive experience, creative abil 
ity, taught shorthand, titled, hai 
stories and articles in print, served 


abroad—will you give her chance ti S 
show she can eatin respectable ix mi 


ary? Splendid credentials, “‘L. 


Box 384, Printers’ Ink. TI 





SPECIAL ARTICLES 
Technical subjects handled in px 
style, 
selection of outstanding facts presented 
attractively and in a way to stir 

Mechanical, electrical, production, and 
construction processes and methods. De 
sign analysis of apparatus. Industrial ,. 
materials. 


Syndicated service. Exciusive first 4), 
rights offered within your territory. ar 
A feature of substantial value to youl 4 


readers, giving pertine nt information p 

and a broad viewpoint under the cloal 

of entertainment. orth pevestie ating, 
DAVID DARRIN. 

205 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N, 










pula assist 
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cerebral activity. a 


Public works and _ utilities. sect 
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sECRETARY—Young woman of college 
education, experienced in advertising and 
cop} writing desires position of responsi- 
bility in advertising field. Capable sten- 
ogravher. City only. Box 385, P. I. 


Complete Advertising Service. Creation 
i catalogues and house organs that are 
listinctive. Connection with high-grade 
firt lesired by young man. Experienced 
apable. Box 388, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Woman with national 
agency and mail order experience 
wishes desirable connection in New 
York. Box 387, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Newspaper, Trade Paper, 
Publicity Man (now employed) wants 
executive position anywhere, Eight years’ 
writing and business experience. Knows 
printing, advertising. Married, thirty, 
university graduate. Box 370, P. I. 


AGENCY OPENING 
you a place for a student copy 
writer with vigorous ideas? A worker, 
Harvard graduate, experienced writer. Ini- 
tial salary a minor consideration. C, F. 
Berry, 469 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 

















5 years’ training in advertising agencies 
(doing accounting, forwarding, rate con- 
tract, space buying and some production 
work) is what I have to offer in seeking 
a connection with an agency or an ad- 
vertiser, Young man, 23. Unquestion- 
able references. Box 390, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising—Young man, 27, pleasing 
personality, experienced printing, adver- 
tising, wishes connection assistant to 
printing or production manager adver- 
tising agency. Phone Flatbush 572-M 
or write “F, C. L.,” 263 E. 12th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for interview. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 
Thoroughly experienced sales executive 
with intensive knowledge of Maryland 
and adjacent territory—Baltimore office, 
Automobile; will be profitable asset to 
MANUFACTURER with worth-while 
product seeking high-class personal 
representation. G. T. Miller, Jr., 506 
En rson Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 











Stenographer plus 


me advertising manager or 
in Philadelphia needs a girl who 
1 stenographer—and something more. 
kind who doesn’t need to be told; 


agency 


studies her job and isn’t afraid 
real work. If you need such an 
ssistant, write Ruth Thompson, 1817 
en St., Philadelphia— 


“stenographer plus.” 





Young Woman 


eight years’ successful experience as 
retary and correspondent, including 
> years in Advertising Department, 
who recently completed course in 
*rtising at B. U., desires, in Boston, 
ion where experience and training 
ld count. Knowledge of layouts, me- 
s, typography, house organ, proof- 
ing, etc., and has originated circualr 
ters, Free Sept. 1 to 15. Box 361, P. I. 
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YOUNG MAN, 21, wishes position_as 
correspondent or copy writer. Can 
write strong sales letters. Has working 
knowledge of printing and engraving 
mechanics. Versatile, original, reliable, 
sound. Now employed. Address Box 
367, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Is there an opening in New York store 
or agency for college- bred girl of wide 
publicity experience registering 98 per 
cent for initiative, resourcefulness and 
energy? Box 369, care of Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER 
looking for a man to plan, direct and 
create sales promotion campaigns which 
will actually help sell automobiles 
through direct advertising and house or- 
gans, will find it worth while to ask for 
details of our No. 7958. FERNALD’S 
EXCHANGE, Inc., Third Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Managing Editor or Editorial Writer 
Twenty years’ experience on newspaper 
as associate editor, editor, and general 
manager; six years’ Government service, 
including two terms in Congress; mar- 
ried; permanent situation desired as 
managing editor or editorial writer on 
newspaper or magazine; references fur- 
nished. Box 372, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Excellent visualizer with initiative and 
creative ability. Experience covers a 
wide variety of high-class figure work, 
lettering and designing. Has acted as 
art director and knows printing and en- 
graving thoroughly. Now in Chicago, 
but will go anywhere. Salary $55.00. 
Address Box 379, care of Printers’ Ink, 


SOMEWHERE A SMALL FACTORY, 
preferably East, not necessarily mak- 
ing money, requires a young execu- 
tive who has arrived. Such a concern 
can use me. Thirty-six, Yale Techni- 
cal Graduate, ten years of broad 
executive experience as President and 
Manager of an established company. 
Interview anywhere. Box 381, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
Prefer connection in or near Chicago; 
will consider others if opportunity war- 
rants. Age 30. College graduate me- 
chanical engineer. Nine years’ practical 
experience manufacturing, finance, sales. 
Now employed—salary $6,000—but de- 
sire connection with a more progressive 
company and greater opportunity to use 
initiative. Opportunity first considera- 
tion, salary secondary. Box 365, P. I. 


I’m 10 Years Old 


in advertising and merchandising expe- 
rience. My mail order, general publicity 
and circularizing campaigns have pro- 
duced exceptional results. Practical 
knowledge of sales management, Eco- 
nomical buyer of art work, engraving 
and printing. Spotless record as man- 
ager for two national advertisers. Con- 
nection in Chicago or Los Angeles 
preferred. Age 31; salary $75. Box 
389, care of Printers’ Ink, Chicago 
Office. 
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36% Gain 


In New York City, the 
number of advertisers 
using THOS. CUSACK CO. 
service has increased 36% 
since July, 1920. Similar 
conditions prevailing in 
our other plants back up 
our statement: 


MORE ADVERTISERS ARE 
USING OUTDOOR ADVER- 
TISING IN 1921 THAN 
EVER BEFORE. 








_Thos. Gsack G._ | 


Outdoor Advertising—Nation Wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadwav at 25thSt. 


| 

| 

_ 

| 

{ 

c {| Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business: 
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IN CHICAGO 
July Lineage 


The Tribune was FIRST in (1) Want Advertising, 
(2) Display Advertising, (3) Total Advertising. 
The Tribune was not only FIRST in Total Display 
Advertising, but was FIRST in 22 out of the 29 leading 
divisions of “display,” and was SECOND in 4 of the next 7. 
The Tribune led in the following divisions: 
Advertising Agencies Educational Public Utilities 
Amusements Financial Publishers 
Automobiles Furniture Railroads 
Building Material Groceries Resorts 
Clothing Hardware Restaurants & Hotels 
Coal Heating & Ventilating Tobacco 
Confectionery Vusical Instruments Trunks & Bags 
Opticians 

The Tribune was SECOND in the following divisions, in 
which The News was FIRST, except Dental, which The 
Tribune rejects: 

Department Stores Denta Household Utilities 
The Herald-Examiner was FIRST in Toilet Preparations 
and Printers and The American in Jewelers and Medical 
lineage. 


Department Stores 


Although The News leads in Department Stores, the largest 
single division, The Tribune leads in State Street De- 
partment Store lineage from “above the street level de- 
partments.” In other words, from the main body of the 
store. 


The Chicags Tribu 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI(A 
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